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Volume X 


es The last days of the leas- 


New Orleans ing out of public responsi- 
Pesthouse. bilities, a system which 
has long characterized our southern 
states, bid fair to be the worst. Some 
weeks ago, a well-to-do citizen of 
New York, passing from Mexico 
through Louisiana on his way home, 
contracted small-pox, and was com- 
pelled to stop at New Orleans. His 
treatment was the same as is regu- 
larly accorded to small-pox patients 


in that city. He was at once driven 


in a cab to the local pesthouse, 


which is situated ina swamp. This 
pesthouse is managed by a private 
physician under contract, by which 
arrangement about $25 per head is 
received for the killing or curing of 
each patient placed in his charge. 
The patient in question, according to 
his own statement, was placed with- 
out medical examination or record in 
a room, fourteen by twenty feet, al- 
ready containing ten men and a two- 
year old boy. The bed was a cot of 
shavings, and the blankets, which 
had served for numerous other pa- 
tients, had never been washed. The 
shanty was so badly put together that 
rain came through the shingles, 
and clothing had to be tucked under 
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Number 4 
the blanket to keep it dry. During 
the fourteen days this patient was in 
the pesthouse he received no medi- 
cal treatment. There seemed to be 
not more than one nurse for every 
ten people. The food provided for 
a typical dinner was salt pork, cab- 
bage, and one biscuit. 

The announcement of this experi- 
ence in the New York papers caused 
a vigorous upheaval in New Orleans. 
It seems that the citizens, who have 
been stirred up on this subject before, 
had chosen to forget, or ignore, all 
about the pesthouse and its adminis- 
tration, and the board of health, such 
as the city boasts of, did not find 
anything in its condition to complain 
of. One official, in fact, expressed 
himself to the effect that most of the 
patients were of the poorest class, 
and received quite as good treatment 
at the pesthouse as they were accus 
tomed to when outside. 

It is safe to say that the present 
contract, which expired last month, 
will not be renewed, but that some 
provision will be made for treating 
contagious diseases less in line with 
the methods of the dark ages. The 
city, it is stated, has absolutely no 
money for an isolation hospital, and 
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can not be persuaded to go in debt 


for its provision. Ten or twelve 


million dollars are about to be spent 





in a sewerage system—a Wise expend- 
iture probably; but it is clearly im- 
possible to pay out fifty thousand 
dollars to establish a decent isolation 
hospital, or forty thousand dollars to 
insure the building of the new jail 


which the city so badly needs. 


The The horrors of the New 
Louisi “ 
aa Orleans pesthouse affect a 
Problem. 


comparatively — insignifi- 
cant pre yportion of the p' ypulation of 
the state, although the apparently un- 
accountable cases of small-pox which 
have cropped up in various parts of 
the state ought to have awakened in 
the minds of the health officials a sus- 
picion that their present methods of 
coping with the disease in this pest- 
house and in the convict camps are 
not effective. But the convict lease 
system of the state, about the horrors 
of which endless pages have been 
written, affects the entire state, the 
crime-breeding convict camps send- 
ing out each year a supply of hard- 
ened criminals, the expense of whose 
further misdoings can not but be 
greater than would be their humane 
when 
Sev- 


treatment and reformation 
convicted for the first offense.. 
eral prominent newspapers have re- 
cently given an account or two of the 
convict camps, as now conducted. 
The working hours, apparently four- 
teen or fifteen a day, the meager 
food and the scramble to secure it, 


and the inconceivable herding in the 
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night shelters are quite equal to any 
thing in the whole execrable history 
of the convict lease system. 

This state of affairs will not, it is 
hoped, continue beyond March of 
next year, in which month the new 
of the 
present 


constitution 
that 


requires 
shall be 
brought to an end and never be re- 
It is 
provided that the state itself shall 


state 
the system 


newed under any condition. 


always thereafter have the control 


and working of the convicts. Upon 
the legislature now in session de- 


volves the carrying out of this con- 
stitutional provision. It seems in- 
evitable that the convicts must con- 
tinue to be employed on_ public 
works, especially in levee building. 
It is possible for this legislature 
either to adopt a reform which will 
be genuine, or to continue the pres 
ent system, changing merely its ex- 
Doubt- 


less the strongest argument against 


ternal form and legal status. 


any material improvement will be 
the lack of money, but the Times- 
of New 
mistake when it 


Orleans makes 
that 


money saved by the existing system 


Democrat 


no says the 


and neglect is dearly earned. The 
convict camps are breeding places of 
disease and crime. Small-poxisprev- 
alent and receives no better attention 
thaninthe pesthouse at New Orleans. 
Thus it is easily spread throughout 
the state by released convicts. The 
freedom of intercourse and the lack 
of supervision make the night shel- 
ters especially schools of crime, in 
which the younger men may be taught 
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all manner of crime and vice by the 
iider and incorrigible convicts. The 
state has been educating thousands 
of men and women into criminals. 
Ten times the amount of money re- 
ceived from the lease would not suf- 
fice to repay the injury which has 
heen done to the community. 

\ bill has been proposed providing 
for the employment of the strongest 
and coarsest classes of criminals 
upon the levees, as heretofore, but 
under state control, the state bidding 
for the levee work on the same basis 
The 


received from this work would be de- 


as other contractors. money 
voted, first, to the establishment of 
an adequate reformatory plant, for 
the cost of which there seems at 
present to be no way of providing; 
second, to making possible some 


slight financial return to the convict 


for his labor, so that upon dis- 
charge he may go out somewhat 
better equipped for independent 


The _ bill 
provides that those who are not 


life than heretofore. 
strong enough to work on the levees 
should be engaged on state farms at 
raising cotton or garden truck. <A 
third, very small, class will be given 
the benefit of such meager reform- 
atory influences as already exist in 
the prison of the state. The convicts 
at present number about 1,200, and 
under the new system a considerable 
majority would be employed on the 
levees. 

the @ta-tes The Charity Organization 


Pension 
Movement. 


Review, which, as_ the 


official organ of the Lon- 
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don charity organization society, 
does not approve of old-age pension 
schemes, gives in the April issue a 
somewhat facetious resume of the 


various efforts which been 


made in England to bring the sub- 


have 


ject to the point of definite action: 

less re- 
sponsible position put forward plans 
for endowing old age at the public 
cost, and public opinion was much 
taken with this short cut to pros- 
perity. Government, presumably 
mistrusting public sentiment, ap- 
pointed a royal commission, with 
Lord Aberdare as chairman, to con- 
sider the question. The majority 
found that the proposal was impol- 
itic and impracticable, but a minor- 
ity urged, as no doubt was perfectly 
true, that public sentiment expected 
something, and would not be disap- 
pointed. Mr. Chamberlain prevailed 
upon Lord Salisbury’s government, 
which had now come into office, to 
appoint a committee of experts. 
They were directed to discover, not- 
withstanding the verdict of the royal 
commission, a scheme which would 
be politic and practicable. The com- 
mittee, which is known as Lord 
Rothschild’s committee, declared 
that no such scheme was possible. 
This was very disappointing, and 
without doubt the more responsible 
of the promoters would have been 
delighted to let the matter drop. 
This, however, was not permitted, 
and the controversy has floundered 
forward into deeper quagmires. Mr. 
Chaplin, president of the local gov- 
ernment, was made chairman of a 
select committee of the house of 
commons in the fond hope that he 
would stumble into some “solution” 
of the embarrassment of his col- 
leagues. Mr. Chaplin made an ef- 


Politicians of a more or 
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fort to induce the committee to drop 
the old-age pension panacea, and to 
inquire into the more practical ques- 
tion as to whether, by increasing the 
number and allowances of aged 
paupers, the public solicitude could be 
appeased. Mr. Chaplin was out- 
voted, and the committee sent Mr. 
Davy to Denmark to learn what is 
done in that enlightened country. 
Mr. Davy showed that the Danish 
system was not distinguishable from 
the English system of outdoor re- 
lief, and his report may be taken as 
a condemnation of the Danish sys- 
tem. Sir Henry Longley reported 
that some charitable pension schemes 
under the supervision of the charity 
commissioners were working fairly 
well. The committee somehow con- 
cluded, from this and other evidence 
at hand, that it is practicable to 
create a workable system of old-age 
pensions for the United Kingdom. 
It accordingly formulated a scheme 
for the award of pensions to poor 
persons of sixty-five years and up- 
wards, and able to fulfill certain other 
conditions. It declined to go into 
figures, and demanded that another 
committee should be appointed to 
calculate the cost. 

This has resulted in a “report of 
the departmental committee on the 
financial aspects of the proposals 
made by the select committee of the 
house of commons of 1899 about 
the deserving poor.”' The condi- 
tions of eligibility under the scheme 
considered by this committee are 
seven: (1) British nationality; (2) 
age of sixty-five; (3) no convic- 
tion of serious offense for twenty 
years; (4) no poor-law relief other 
than medical, except under excep- 
tional circumstances; (5) residence 
within a given district; (6) non- 


1 See Bibliography for May. 


possession of more than 10 shillings 
a week; (7) proved industry, or 
proved exercise of reasonable provi- 
dence in some definite form. To 
those fulfilling these conditions a 
pension authority was to award pen- 
sions of not less than five shillings 
or more than seven shillings a week. 
Conditions six and seven, says the 
Review, are so indefinite as to make 
it absurd to guess what numbers of 
those satisfying the other conditions 
would meet their requirements. 
The committee, however, working 
on such material as it had, estimated 
that there would be perhaps 700,000 
pensionable persons in 1901, the cost 
of whose care would be about ten 
million pounds, rising to perhaps 
sixteen million pounds within twenty 
years. The committee acknowl- 
edges that persons with incomes just 
over the border line of ten shillings a 
week will understate their receipts: 
many will overstate their age, and 
will assign to their relations and 
friends portions of their property. 
Wages will be reduced as the aged 
employé reaches the pension age. 
Children will cease .to contribute. 
Charitable funds will be diverted to 
persons under pensionable age, and 
from this cause also the number of 
persons with incomes below the limit 
will increase. The tendency of the 
scheme, concludes the Review, is in- 
evitably toward universal pension, 
with the extraordinary drain on pub- 
lic revenues which such a_ project 
would involve. 


A system of savings has 
A Savings Fund 


for Employes, DEEN inaugurated by the 


metropolitan life insur- 
ance company for its employés, by 
which the company agrees to sub- 
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scribe to the fund of savings 
amounts equal to one-half of the 
contributions of employés. Interest 
will be allowed at the rate of three 
per cent per annum on the total 
fund. Contributors retiring from old 
age or ill health will be paid the 
whole amount standing to their 
credit, including the fifty per cent 
additional contributed by the com- 
pany, and the interest on the total 
deposit. Employés withdrawing 
from the service of the company for 
causes Other than the above, will be 
allowed to withdraw their own de- 
posits, with interest at three per 
cent, but will not be entitled to the 
50 per cent additional contribution 
ofthecompany. Amounts forfeited 
in this way will be distributed to the 
credit of the other employés, in pro- 
portion to their respective deposits. 
Thus the company presents a strong 
incentive to long and, faithful serv- 
ice. Agents will be permitted to 
contribute an amount not exceeding 
ten per cent of their salary; other 
employés amounts not exceeding 
five percent. The plan, it is stated, 
will affect some 14,000 persons. 

Municipal The Boston City Record 


Pension 
Schemes. 


for April 26 publishes a 
statement of the pension 
schemes adopted by Harvard univer- 
sity, the Pennsylvania railroad com- 
pany, and the cities of Cologne, 


Copenhagen, and Vienna. This is 


supplementary to a similar report in 


volume ii of the Record, page 185. 
The red tape which in the 
Red Tape in’ Spanish-American war im- 


England. 
peded prompt and ade- 


quate care of sick and wounded 
soldiers is not without parallel, judg- 
ing from a note in the London Hos- 
pital. 


ing surgeons, supposedly of the 


It seems that seven consult- 


highest skill obtainable, have been 
appointed to go to South Africa, to 
be available particularly in case of 
possible injury to high officials of 
the army. One of the gentlemen 
lately sent out is stated to have 
asked that he might be allowed to 
take a junior surgeon as assistant. 
This very natural request, for some 
mysterious reason, greatly exercised 
the mind of the war office, and fin- 
ally the application was refused, on 
the ground that it was impossible 
officially to recognize such an 
But, in 
order that the surgeon might not be 


anomaly as an “assistant.” 


disappointed, the fortunate junior 
was appointed a consulting surgeon 
on the same footing as the others, 
with a salary of £5,000 a year. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


Among the numerous 
English 


s whic ave been 
tes Saat funds which have 


established in England to 
meet any destitution and suffering 
resulting from the Transvaal war, 
the most important are, one for 
widows, orphans, and others depend- 
ent on those who have lost their 
lives in the war; one for the care 
of the sick and wounded while 
under treatment; one for their bene- 
fit if disabled and compelled to 
leave the service; and, fourth, one 
for wives and children deprived of 
their ordinary sources of support by 
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the absence of husbands and fathers 
in the war. 
ministered by the ‘soldiers and 


This latter fund is ad- 


sailors’ families association.” The 
work of this association is an excel- 
lent example of intelligent charity. 
The unit of organization is a local 
or parochial committee, consisting 
of two or three persons in each 
ecclesiastical parish, of whom the 
majority are generally ladies. The 
duties of this committee are to visit 
families (as friendly visitors), to dis- 
tribute relief received for each case, 
to collect money for the fund, and 
to find out cases of need. Further 
organization is effected by a di- 
visional committee, covering a larger 
area than the parochial committee; 
by the county committee, formed 
for the purpose of organizing the 
work; and by a central council, 
which has the entire system under 
its supervision. By means of this 
elaborate organization it is possible 
to cover every case of need that may 
arise. Those who recall the more 
or less frequent cases of destitution 
in soldiers’ families, which were dis- 
covered only through accident, in 
some of the larger cities of this 
country two years ago, will appre- 
ciate the efficiency of an organiza- 
tion which leaves no chance of 
oversight. The relief extended is 
strictly on what would be called in 
this country charity organization 
principles. A careful investigation 
is made of the sources of income 
still open to the family, and only so 
much is added to these sources as to 
place the family in the financial con- 


dition in which it originally stood. 





sideration as possible, and apparent- 
ly with the feeling that the family 
of the soldier who is away in the 
service of his country has a right to 
be adequately maintained. But the 
method of extending the relief would 
seem to leave little room for imposi- 
tion, for over-maintenance in some 
Cases, or oversight in others. 


The recent annual report 


Outdoor ‘ 5 a 
Relief of Of the organized charities 
New Haven. 


association of New Hav- 
en calls attention to the marked de- 
crease of public outdoor relief in that 
city during recent years. The ap- 
propriation for this purpose for the 
current year is $6,000, while that of 
the neighboring city of Bridgeport 
is $23,000. From 1879 to 1889 
there was paid through the mec:um 
of the New Haven town agent’s 
office to persons supposed to be in 
need of aid, $306,615. In the dec- 
ade from 1889 to the present the 
sum paid was $182,000, a difference 
of $124,615, notwithstanding  in- 
crease in population. It was through 
the medium of the organized chari- 
ties association that in 1889 the town 
officials’ attention was called in a 
very vigorous way to the waste of 
money then permitted. Some of 
the people then on the list and sup 
posed to be receiving the aid drawn 
in their names had been dead for 
years. Of the 1,188 persons regu 
larly aided an investigation showed 
that only 380 were proper recipients 


of relief. Since then there has been 
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a steady decrease of attempts at 
fraud and imposition, due both to the 
efficient aid of the association’s officers 
and to the greater watchfulness of 
the town agents. The elimination 
of these cases leaves greater oppor 
tunity and means for adequately 
meeting the needs of those whose 
relief will be a permanent benefit to 
themselves and to the community. 


Mr. C. A. Eliwood, general secre- 
tary of the charity organization soci- 
ety of Lincoln, Neb., has resigned 
his position to take the chair of soci- 
ology in the university of Missouri. 
It is interesting to note that this cha‘r 
has been created with special refer- 
ence to the needs of the state in char- 


itable and correctional lines. 
THE INSANE. . 
The state board of con- 
Wisconsin +61 of Wisconsin has 
Reform. 


made new rules covering 
the management of county asylums 
for the chronic insane. The board 
will no longer tolerate the practice, 
now quite common with county 
boards, of engaging as asylum phys- 
ician the doctor offering to perform 
the duties for the least sum of mon- 
ev. The new rules specify the duties 
of asylum physician, which will tend 
to improve the medical supervision 
of these county asylums. Another 
reform is to require night and day 
service and watchful care over the 
patients. One of these attendants 
must be a woman, and a daily report 


is required. 


THE INSANE. 
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ai The state board of con- 
trol of lowa, having been 

given control over county and private 
insane asylums of the state, is ar- 
ranging to make a personal inspec- 
tion of all such institutions. An in- 
quiry has been sent out from the 
office to county clerks to ascertain 
fact 
that no suchdatahasever beenavail- 
ot 
in- 


where insane are kept. The 
some 
ot 
furnish a 


indicates 
of the 
that 


able in Iowa 
conditions 
that 


for 


the care 


in state 
the 


It is estimated 


sane 


reason recent legislation. 


there are over 1,000 
insane in the county asylums of 
Towa, and that the annual increase 


amounts to 200. 


The board of public char- 
of North 


has issued a public ap- 


North 
Carolina. 


ities Carolina 
peal on behalf of the insane of the 
state. In an investigation recently 
made by the board it was found that 
a total of 768 insane, feeble-minded, 
or epileptic persons are at present 
without hospital care, 417 in county 
homes or almshouses, 43 1n county 
jails, and 308 in “private care.” The 


latter item is known to be = an 
underestimate, some large counties 
making no report of private patients. 
The three state hospitals now pro- 
to 


greatly increase the unrest and dis- 


vided are so as 


overcrowded 
turbance so prejudicial to recovery. 
Tuberculous patients can not be sep- 
arated from others, and deaths from 
consumption are stated to be on the 
The board its 


increase. expresses 
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opinion that jail or almshouse care, 
aside from humanitarian consider- 
ations, is more expensive than state 
care, which has in at least one in- 
stance, for negroes, been reduced to 
a per capita of $Sg4. The board 
recommends the erection of cottages 
in connection with the hospital al- 
ready established. It is estimated 
that this can be done at a cost of 
$200 a bed. The pitiable condition 
of the negro ts especially dwelt upon 
by the board. ‘Insanity, once so 
rare among members of that race, 
when all their care and responsibility 
was cast upon the white owner, runs 
riot among them now that they must 
meet the stress of competitive exist- 
ence, with the scant sympathy for 
each other in weakness, sickness, or 
old age characteristic of the race.” 
The sick negro has no refuge but 
the almshouse, much less the de- 
mented negro. Being thus, almost 
universally, a public charge, it be- 
hooves the state to provide for his 
care in the way that in the long run 
will prove the most economical finan- 
cially and socially. 


Dr. James D. 
medical superintendent of 


tichigan. Munson, 
the northern asylum for the insane 
at Traverse City, has recently made 
a report concerning tuberculosis 
in the Michigan insane hospitals. 
Dr. Munson states that tuberculosis 
is a very frequent cause of death 
among asylum patients, and in spite 
of efforts directed to remedy this re- 


sult the death rate shows no de- 
crease. From 1885 twenty per cent 
of all the deaths in the northern 
asylum have been caused by tuber- 
The lowest death rate from 
this cause during any biennial period 


culosis. 


was fourteen and the highest twenty- 
nine per cent of the total number of 
deaths. Much of the progress of 
this disease is attributed to over- 
crowding hospitals and to previous 
confinement in jails or county alms- 
houses. Dr. Munson urges separa- 
tion of insane patients and a strict 
such cases. A 
fruitful means of the diffusion of 


quarantine of all 


‘germs in asylums is held to be the 


use of dust shafts or clothes shafts, 
and Dr. Munson strenuously advo- 
cates the abolishment of the use of 
all such shafts. He urges for com- 
batting tuberculosis absolute clean- 
liness, proper sanitary appliances, 
such as lavatories, slop sinks, and 
water closets, thorough disinfection 
from time to 
and the keeping of as many wards 


time of all wards, 


and cottages as possible from the 
He ad- 


vocates single rooms for expectorat- 


presence of these patients. 


ing patients and airy dormitories for 
others. A careful physical examina- 
tion of each new patient should be 
made, and any patient showing at 
the time of admission catarrhal or 
bronchial trouble or exhausted or 
znemic condition should be care- 
fully protected from tubercular in- 
fection. Every means should be 
provided for sterilizing clothes and 
bedding, with particular provision 
for open-air exercise and suitable 
work. 
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STATE BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 


The first annual report of 
Massachusetts. the state board of insan- 

ity (created by chapter 
433 of the laws of 1893), made to 
the governor and the council January 
31, 1900, for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1899, has been issued in 
bound form by the state printers. 
This is a readable document of 
175 pages, full of interest with re- 
lation to the insane wards of Massa- 
chusetts. Among the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report are the 
following : 

t. Such legislation as will provide 
that all insane persons who are now 
or who may hereafter become public 
charges shall be supported by the 
commonwealth on and after January 
I, 1904. 

2. That a colony for the chronic 
insane should be established and that 
the legislature appropriate a sum 
not exceeding $25,000, to be ex- 
pended for the purchase of not less 
than 2,000 acres of land for such a 
colony. 

Besides the state insane asylums, 
the Massachusetts hospital for dip- 
somaniacs and inebriates, the Massa- 
chusetts 


hospital for  epileptics, 


and the Massachusetts school for 
feeble-minded, the latter a corporate 
institution, together with a number 
of local public and private hospitals 
for the insane, are under the juris- 
diction of this new board. 

rom the report it appears that 
Massa- 


the boarded-out insane in 


chusetts on September 30, 1899, 
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numbered ninety-six, of whom 
twenty-six were state patients, fifty- 
seven were town patients, eleven 
were private patients, and two were 
reported as “self-supporting  pa- 
tients.” It also appears that the 
number of insane under state super- 
vision September 30, 1899, was 
8,282: 5.307 being supported at town 
expense, 1,795 at state expense, and 


S88o at private expense. 


The Indiana bulletin of 


Indiana charities and correction 


for the quarter ending 


January jl, 1g00, published by the 
board of state charities, and the tenth 
report of the board for the year end- 
ing October 31, 1899, have been re 
ceived. The bulletin contains items 
with relation to “the national con- 
ference of charities and correction :” 
“advantages and disadvantages of 
the present system for public care of 
the poor,” and “the value of hor- 


ticulture to our public — institu- 


tions; also the usual quarterly sta 
tistics with relation to the Indiana 
state charitable institutions, which 
are very full and complete, and 
should be useful as a basis of compar- 
ison, not only to Indiana but to other 
states. The report is a carefully in 
dexed document of 239 pages. It 
notes the tendency to remove the 
Indiana state charitable and correc 
tional institutions from political con- 
trol, and says that the state prison 


only institution 


is the remaining 


under such control. In view of th 


fact that Indiana has been a politica’ 
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battleground for so many years, this 
is indeed a hopetul outlook. 
Thelegislature, itappears, has made 
provision for accommodating 200 
more feeble-minded children at the 


school for feeble-minded youth, 
through the appropriation of mon- 
eys for additional buildings, but a 
measure providing for the reception 


child- 


hearing age tailed of passage, owing, 


of feeble-minded women of 
it is said to the lateness ef the hour 
at which it was introduced. A sep- 
arate institution for this class of un- 
fortunates would seem to be more 
desirable. 

The report contains an interesting 
table showing the population of the 
penal institutions of the state by 
decades, the proportion of popula- 
tion in such institutions being as 
follows: 1830, one 1n 9,800; 1840, 
one in 6,999; 1850, one 1n 6,678; 
1860, one in 2,534; 1870, one in 


1,817; 1880, one in 1,176; T&g0, one 


in 1.081: 1899, one in 1,016. It is 
explained, however, that as in earlier 
times conditions of imprisonment 
differed greatly from those of to- 
day, the figures can not be accepted 
as any index to the increase of crime 
or the opposite. 

Valuable items on the state and 
the county institutions, together with 
many useful statistics, are also to be 
found in the report. 

The first biennial report 
of the board of control 
of state institutions, for 
the biennial period ending June 30, 


1899, has recently been published. 


This is an elaborate document of 
1,021 pages whose contents are made 
easy of reference through a well-ar- 
ranged index. We have recently 
seen a criticism of the bulkiness of 
some of the state reports, but where 
there is a table of contents and an 
index as well, it would seem possible 
for the intelligent reader to select the 
topics he wished to know about and 
discard the rest. The report under 
consideration is full of most interest 
ing data with relation to the state 
charitable institutions of Iowa, and 
reflects credit upon the board of con- 
trol. 
The bulletin of charities 
Ohio, = =and correction for the 
quarter ending March 31, 
1900, published by the Ohio board 
of state charities, contains the plans 
of the new cottage for the acute in- 
sane at the Longview hospital at Car- 
thage, designed to care for 60 acute 
cases on the first floor, and 200 
chronic cases on the second. The 
cost complete will be $75,000, or 
about $288 per capita, which is much 
more economical than the usual cost 
of such institutions. Similar struc- 
tures in some of the eastern states, 
New 


erected for less than $400 or $500 


notably York, are seldom 
Other items in the bulle- 
“State 


“Failure of the New 


per capita. 
insane in 
York 
*Prisoner’s aid 
“The 


of the reformatory idea in Indiana,” 


tin are care of 
Ohio :" 
prison labor law ;" 
associations: development 
and “The state and its neglected 


children.” 
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At the Stillwater peni- 
Minnesota. 


tentiary, a well-organized 


night school has been in opera- 


The 
superintendent of the city schools 


tion for a number of years. 


is given a small salary to plan and 
supervise the work. The Prison 
Mirror, published in the institution, 
recently reported the closing of the 
winter term. From this it is gath- 
ered that there were fifteen teachers 
selected from the prise yners, of whom 
eight had had the previous benefit 
of four years’ teaching in the school 
and two were teachers by profession. 
In a total average attendance of 161, 
only 69 pupils were reported during 
the term for breaches of decorum. 
There were held 86 school sessions 
with an average attendance of 161. 
When the school opened last October 
there were fourteen illiterates. Be- 
fore the winter was over the illiter- 
ates had been divided successfully 
into three classes, two doing ad- 
vanced primary work. The school 
had fifteen classes and the subjects 
taught, outside of the rudimentary 
instruction in reading, writing, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, and geography, were 
grammar, mathemat'cs, United States 
history, business law, and book- 
keeping. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The club of 


Erie is divided into several 


woman's 
Erie, Pa. 

departments, which are all active. 

The philanthropic department has 

been able to put its energies into 

work which benefits all classes and 


conditions. In its crusade against 


the present manner of housing adults 
and minors together in the jail, it 
has educated the thinking public, 
and many other needed reforms will 
The 


separation of minors from adults in 


grow out of this movement. 


the jail is entirely due to pressure 
brought to bear upon the authorities 
by the women. The co-operation 
of the department with the bureau 
of associated charities of Erie has 
bten of great value to both. Owing 
to extreme cold and much sickness 
a large number of persons were 
obliged to apply to the bureau for 
relief, which made it necessary to in- 
crease the number of visitors. To- 
gether the two organizations minis- 
tered to the sick, visited landlords, 
and worked with the directors of the 
The 


ment has established a clothing and 


poor. philanthropic depart- 
house-furnishing bureau. The goods 
are sold at nominal prices, and only 
to those whose condition has been 
investigated, and who are unable to 
buy at market prices. Employment 
is found for women who are needy. 
The main object is to develop self- 
respect in the poor, encouraging 
them to work rather than to accept 
charity. 

The industrial classes maintained 
by the bureau of charities are grow- 
ing in efficiency and _ popularity 
They have the hearty support and 
club 


indorsement of the women. 


The pay classes meet their own and 


the expenses of the free classes. 


The most notable achievement of 
the bureau and the women’s club is 
the establishment of women’s sew- 


ing classes in the public schools, 
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with an attendance of 378 pupils, 
entirely under the supervision of the 
bureau. 
The ladies’ tourist club, of 
West Union, West Union, has a well- 
lowa. 
managed town and civic 
improvement department, which is 
reporting on the condition of the 
streets and town management gen- 
erally. This department, though 
young, has already done much. The 
educational department of the club 
has classes for mothers, where house- 
hold economics are taught in all 
branches. One of the younger mem- 
bers has herself conducted a free 
kindergarten for children. 
The public library was organized by 


p' OT 


the club, and is still conducted by 
club members. The public having 
voted against a tax for its support, 
the club women decided to support 
and run it. 

Ts Cleo club, composed 
entirely of working girls 
of Durango, has volunteered to send 
out a traveling library, which goes 
to twelve different stations. In ad- 
dition to this they send out each 
month to the miners’ camps packages 
of magazines and books. Last year, 
under the auspices of the club, a 
children’s floral fair was held, and it 
is proposed to repeat the experi- 
ment on a larger scale this year. 
There were seventy competitors, and 
four classes of plants. Twelve prizes 
were given. The first prize was 
money, and the others packages of 
seeds. A chrysanthemum class is to 
be added, and prizes given for the 
best kept lawns and back yards. This 
is the first movement of the kind in 


club work, and can not be too 
strongly commended or widely pub- 
The influence of such a 
movement is far-reaching, and its 


lished. 


educational value has evidently been 

appreciated by the members of the 

Cleo club. 
The 


Denver, 


Flower mission of 


Denver, 
after 


fourteen 
years of active existence, has en- 
larged its scope by organizing a 
visiting nurse association, making 
that work the chief aim of the new 
association. Seventy-five ladies of 


the city have each subscribed as 
associate members, paying an annual 
fee of $2. 


into districts; two nurses have been 


The city has been divided 


employed, and additional nurses will 
be sent from local hospitals when 
cases of 


necessary. All reported 


sickness where need of a nurse is 


required are investigated by the 
charity organization society, and a 
report is promptly made to the visit- 
ing nurse officials. 

The Elgin woman’s club 


Illinois. 


devotes much _ time, 


strength, and money to philan- 
thropic and educational work. In 
the line of philanthropy, it has 


founded Sherman hospital, given 
financial aid to the Elgin academy. 
and raised money for the children’s 


home. In town and civic work, it 


has carefully investigated the city 
f 


jail for women prisoners, and has 
petitioned the city council for street 
scavengers in connection with clean 
streets. In educational matters it 
has established a training school for 


nurses in connection with the hos- 
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pital, from which a number of classes 
have been graduated. Club women 


have served as members of the 
academy trustees and also as mem- 
bers of the board of education. 
Pictures and other works of art have 
been placed in the 


The “ city fathers,” corporations, and 


school-rooms. 


other organizations, and also indi- 
viduals, donate money to the club 
each year for the support of the 
hospital. The two schemes which 
have brought in the largest sums of 

1 “woman edition” 
of the Daily News, which 
cleared last year about $1,600. The 
running of the street cars for one 


money are the 
Elgin 


day as a benefit increased the hos- 
pital fund several hundred dollars. 
It is known in the city as ‘trolley 
day.” A cook-book was also pub- 


lished and sold by the home depart- 
ment. 


The 


Englewood is greatly in- 


woman’s. club at 


Concord, 
Mass. 


terested in the subject of 


civil service reform. It advocates 
creating a searching and intelligent 
interest in our government as a great 
employer of labor; and a determina- 
tion that the business of the United 
States shall 


fully, in a non-partisan way. 


be administered faith- 


Were the general federations of 
throughout the 
unite in a strongly 


clubs country to 
organized de- 
mand for justice and honor, it could 
not be ignored by our legislators. 
It is earnestly hoped by the, club 
that this matter will be discyssed 
and acted upon by clubs generally, 
so that by their united efforts the 
good desired may be accomplished. 


The “babies’ hospital” of 
Trained . a ny tal i 
Nurse 


Maids. 


New York city ten years 
ago inaugurated an ex- 
periment in the training of nurses in 


the care of infants and young chil- 


dren. This has resulted so success- 


fully that a number of institutions 
in various other parts of the country 
have adopted the plan. <A descrip- 
tion of the experiment is given in 
Harper’s Bazaar: 


Twenty-four nurses a year are 
trained. The term of training is six 
months. Applicants receive $5 a 
month for the first five months, and 
$12 for the last month, with board 
and washing. The course of in- 
struction is very simple and entirely 
practical : 

1. Infant-feeding. The care of 
milk, milk sterilization, care of bot- 
tles, preparation of commonly em- 
ployed infant foods, the general prin- 
ciples of infant-feeding, with rules 
as to quantity and frequency. 

2. Bathing. The daily bath, the 
use of hot, cold, and mustard baths. 

3. The hygiene of the skin. 

4. Care of the mouth, eyes, and 
ears. 

5. Nursery hygiene. Ventila- 
tion, temperature, cleanliness, etc. 

6. The training of children in 
proper bodily habits. 

7 Miscellaneous. The use of the 
clinical thermometer, the making of 
poultices and oil-skin jackets, the 
giving of enemata. 

8. Simple means of treatment in 
nursery emergencies. 

g. The rudiments of kindergarten 
work. 

No special medical or physiolog- 
ical instruction is given, it being the 
opinion that such studies would un- 
fit the nurse for the work she is to 
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do. There is a model nursery, in 
which each candidate serves for two 
weeks before graduation, having 
the exclusive charge of one infant. 
The room is fitted up, and the work 
in it carried on, precisely as in a 
private family. It is stated that 
eighty-five per cent of those trained 
in this school are still following the 
work for which they were trained. 
Graduates receive at least $25 a 
month after a year’s experience, and 
some as much as $35 and $40 a 
month, while the relief to parents 
who have had experience with the 
average nursery maid must fully 
compensate for the extra expense. 


There has recently been 
Nutritious . 
Bread at 
Minimum 
Cost. 


created at Paris a society 
for establishing in all the 
large cities of France a 
combination of milling and baking 
houses, operated by machinery 
known as the “ Schweitzer system.” 
The object is to furnish nutritious 
white bread at the lowest possible 
cost of production. The model es- 
tablishment of the society increased 
its sales over one hundred per cent 
in the second quarter year of its ex- 
istence, and a corresponding increase 
was noticed in the branch houses, 
which are most liberally patronized 
in the wealthy quarters of Paris. 
Official analysis seems to show that 
the bread made under this system 
contains more nutritive, nitrogenous 
than bakers’ 


properties ordinary 


bread, and more than double the 
phosphates. The bread is sold to 
the working classes at about two 
cents a pound, or one-third less than 
the usual market price. It is claimed 
that the bread made from freshly 


ground wheat is better than that 
from old flour, and so the mill con. 
nected with the establishment grinds 


only sufficient flour to meet the daily 


The 
process, including the kneading and 


needs of the bakery. entire 
baking, is mechanical, and is carried 
on under the most healthful possible 
conditions. There are many families, 
rich and poor, in America who would 
welcome the establishment of sucha 
bakery in this country. 


<3 > rar A r ) a < > 
Se Henne The recent unfortunate 
Value of 


Alcohol. 


notoriety of Profess« yr 


Atwater, of Wesleyan 
university, was brought about large- 
ly, it 
newspaper 
tific 


in terms of 


is said, through a careless 
report of a scien- 
stated 
chemistry that al- 
food. <As_ food, 
fessor Atwater would designate any- 
that 


tissues, or gives energy. 


lecture in which he 


cohol 1S a Pro- 


thing builds up or protects 
Alcohol, 
serving as a fuel, he would thus from 
a chemical standpoint class as a food. 
This 


different from that of the ‘‘commit- 


definition, however, is quite 
tee’ which undertook to controvert 
Professor Atwater’s statement. The 
committee assumed that under food 
may be classed only such things 
as build up or protect the tissues 
or give energy in a manner con- 
sistent with the “normal action of 
This, of course, is a dif- 
alto- 
Professor 
definition 


recognize 


the body.” 
ferent viewpoint, and it is 
that 


such a 
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Wesleyan that while alcohol is a 
food, it is a dangerous one, and can 
never take the place of bread and 
meat. 

This makes one more instance of 
the difficulty which confronts the 
scientific investigator, who would 
present facts without reference to 
their bearing on moral questions. 
Science knows no right or wrong, 
only true and not true. Here 
clearly is merely a case of a mis- 
understanding of terms, which the 
unthinking newspaper reporter very 
easily made the basis of a serious 
popular misrepresentation. Thus 
scientific workers are often entirely 
from 


discouraged attempting to 


consider in public subjects which 
may by some misinformed auditor 
be construed to bear in an unwar- 
ranted way on current moral ques- 


tions. 


The salvation army has 


Salvation 


Sons tensa. annual re- 


filed its first 
port with the secretary of 
state of New York. 


shows that the army owns property 


This report 


valued at over $600,000. Three 
farm colonies have been established 
by the They are 
situated at Fort Amity, Colo., Fort 
Romie, Cal., and Cleveland. The 
first was originally valued at $13,- 
370, and 480 acres have been sold to 
colonists for $13,850. The 
cost $25,952, and 200 acres have 
been sold for $16,800. The value 
of the third is rated at $25,000. No 
part of this farm has yet been sold. 
Che land of these farms is sold ona 
time contract to colonists, in instal- 
ments, for the purpose of the erec- 
tion of dwellings. By their own 
labor the colonists finally become 


organization. 


second 


owners of their homes. The army 
maintains shelters in fourteen states, 
with an income slightly greater than 
the expenditure of $67,636.40. 
Salvage depots have been started in 
California, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
and New Jersey, with receipts dur- 
ing the six months covered by the 
report of $9,970.97, and expenses of 
$8,592.08. Homes in fourteen states 
for the rescue of children have re- 
ceived and expended about $12,000. 
The publications of the army have 
earned during the six months $23,- 
451, which has been used in charita- 
ble and philanthropic work. 


The Illinois farmers’ in- 
stitute is supplying free 
circulatit libraries to 
rural communities. At the last ses- 
sion of the general assembly an ap- 
propriation for this purpose was 
asked for by the state library asso- 
ciation, of which $4,000 represented 
the cost of administration. Under 
the plan followed by the farmers’ 
institute this expense is eliminated, 
as the work is carried on by the 
regular officials of the organization 
without extra expense. The insti- 
tute has a central office at the state 
capitol, with an advisory board con- 
sisting of one director from each 
congressional district. Each county 
has a county farmers’ organization 
which stands sponsor for every 
library issued to the counties. 
Twenty-one libraries, containing six 
different sets of books, amounting 
in ail to 1,100 volumes, have been 
sent out. A library remains in one 
locality for six months. A ijibrarian 
is appointed to keep the books and 
issue them, the place of issue being 
a store, a residence, or an 
centrally located. These libraries 
contain books of reference relative 
to agriculture, dairying, the diseases 
of stock, text books, travels, and a 
few works of standard fiction. 


Circulating 
Libraries. 


ig 


office 





THE CHARITY LEGISLATION OF 1899-1900. 


The present is an off year in legis- 
lation for most of the states. It has, 


however, been a busy winter at some 


few capitols, and the philanthropist 


has had his series of encouraging 
gains and discouraging delays along 
with his fellow-lobbyists and agita- 
tors. Of the ten states which have 
had legislative sessions since our 
summary of the charity legislation 
two, 


of 1898-99 was published, 


Georgia and Rhode Island, report 
that no measures of special philan- 
thropic interest have been passed. 
Such is the case probably with South 
Carolina also, from which no re- 
port has been received at the time 
Kentucky no 


of writing. From 


statement is looked for. In one or 
two other states at this date it is 
difficult to forecast the probable fate 
of some important measures which 
are still undecided. Of such note 


will be made in later issues. 


MARYLAND. 

A number of laws relating to char- 

itable and correctional matters were 

passed by the legislature of Mary- 
land at the session of 1900. 

Boardof the most 


State Aid and these was an act providing 
Charities. 


important of 


for the appointment of a 
“board of state aid and charities.” 
The board is to consist of five mem- 
bers, to be appointed biennially by 
the governor by and with the advice 


Ico 


and consent of the senate, and to 
serve without pay. The governor is 
to designate the president. No mem- 
ber of the board may be interested 
in any contract for building, repairs, 
or supplies for ay institution or 
body which may come under the 
jurisdiction of the board. Every in- 


stitution and incorporated body, 
state, municipal, county, educational, 
military, medical, charitable, reform- 
atory, penal, etc., which proposes to 
ask for an appropriation from the 
legislature, must file with the board, 
at least six months before each 
session of the legislature, a written 
application stating the amount to be 
asked for and the uses to which it 
will be put. The board is given 
power to visit and inspect and to 
examine into the affairs of all insti- 
tutions or bodies so making applica- 
tion, and it is required to report to 


the legislature within ten days after ° 


the opening of the session as to what 
institutions should, in its judgment, 
receive appropriations, and what 
amount shall be given to each, stat- 
ing the reasons for its judgment. It 
is also required to report its reasons 
where it recommends that appropria- 
tions be not made. The board is 
authorized to pay a secretary $1,200 
a year, to rent an office in Baltimore 
for not over $600 a year, and it is 
allowed $500 for traveling expenses 
of members and secretary. Five 
thousand dollars was appropriated to 
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cover the expenses of the board for 
the years 1900 and Igol. 

The custom in Maryland, hereto- 
fore, has been for the legislature to 
make appropriations for charitable 
institutions in lump sums without 
any guiding principle of 
The result has been that those 
institutions which knew best how 
to present their case to the legis- 


action. 


lative committees and how to bring 
personal influence to bear on mem- 
bers of the legislature received the 
largest appropriations. The num- 
ber of by the 
state has been steadily increasing. 
It is hoped that the new board may 
introduce some principle of action 
by which the 


institutions aided 


legislature will be 
guided in future. 
An act was passed author- 


Audits of izing the 


idi governo oO 
Subsidies. governor t 


auditor to 
examine the accounts of all organi- 


appoint an 


zations which receive money from 
the state, and another act requires 
all such organizations to file annual 
reports of their receipts and disburse- 
ments with the comptroller. 

Another 
relates to the commitment 


important law 
Commitment 
of Insane. ; ae A 

of insane. The iaw here- 
tofore has been that no person could 
be sent to an insane hospital at pub- 
lic expense if he possessed any 
property whatever, or if his parents 
possessed $1,000 worth of property. 
In order to commit any one to a 
hospital at public expense, it was 
necessary also to have a jury trial to 


determine both the question of 


insanity and the question of pauper- 
ism as above defined. 


If a person 
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or his relatives were unable to pay 
the full amount charged for private 
patients in a hospital, but could pay 
something, the public authorities 
were not allowed to contribute any- 
The con- 
sequence was that a number of cases 


thing towards his support. 
did not receive proper treatment, 
and were left in their own homes. 
The new act provides that county 
commissioners or, in Baltimore, the 
supervisors of city charities shall de- 
termine as to whether a_ person 
should be a public charge, and shall 
send him to the proper place for 
treatment at publicexpense. The line 
is drawn at inability to pay the low- 
est price charged for private patients. 
If the patient or his relatives are 
able to pay for part of his support, 
but not the whole, the county com- 
missioners or the city supervisors 
may require them to reimburse the 
county or city for such portion of 
the charge as they can reasonably 
bear. Persons may be committed, 
as heretofore, upon the certificate of 
two physicians, the new law requir- 
ing the 

Maryland. 


latter to be residents of 

The right to ask a jury 
trial as to the question of insanity is 
given to the patient and his relatives, 
to the city supervisors, and to the 
county commissioners. 

ditties Several laws relating to 
children were passed. One 
of these simplifies the language of 
the law which provides for what 
causes children may be committed. 
Another gives uniform powers to 
corporations for the care of children 
incorporated under the general laws. 


Among other things, it provides 
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that all children committed to such 
corporations may be retained by 
them until eighteen if females or 
twenty-one if males; that the cor- 
porations shall have the powers of 
parents over such children; and that 
they shall have the right to place 
such children in homes at their dis- 
cretion, and requires such children 
to be visited at least once in six 
months. Another law amends the 
charters of the child-saving institu- 
heretofore 


tions incorporated by 


special acts so as to make their 
powers uniform with those conferred 
by the general law. Another law 
makes it a criminal offense to allow 
children to be employed as trapeze 
performers, rope walkers, or in 
similar dangerous occupations. An- 
other makes it an offense to buy 
from children plumbing, furniture, 
clothes, and similar things, unless 
accompanied by their parents or 
guardians. 
An act was passed mak- 
Chattel 


ing it unlawful for any 
Mortgages. . 


individual, partnership, 
association, or corporation lending 
money upon chattel mortgage to 
charge more than six per cent inter- 
est, or to charge any other additional 
sum by way of bonus or otherwise, 
except certain charges for examina- 
tion of property, insurance, prepara- 
tion, execution, and recording of 
the necessary papers, the amounts 
of which are fixed by the act. It 
also makes it unlawful to deduct 
interest in advance, to make any 


charges for renewals or extensions 
of loans, or to divide or split up 
loans for the purpose of exacting 


greater charges than those allowed 
by this law. The penalty for viola- 
tion of the law isa fine of $100 for 
the first offense, $100 and imprison- 
ment in jail for thirty days for the 
second and each subsequent offense, 
together with the forfeiture to the 
borrower of the entire amount 
loaned. 

The law relating to the 
Able-bodied 


commitment of paupers, 
Paupers. 


habitual 
vagabonds in Baltimore city was 


beggars, and 


amended so as to provide that all 
such persons should be committed 
to the house of correction, except 
such as were not able-bodied, who 
are to be committed to the alms- 
house. The law previously allowed 
courts and justices of the peace 
to commit able-bodied beggars and 
vagrants to the almshouse or to the 
house of correction, in their dis- 
cretion. 

A local law for Baltimore 
Tenements. ‘ ‘ 
city authorized the mayor 


and city council to regulate the 
care, use, and management of tene- 
ment houses, lodging houses, and 
cellars, but the definition of lodging 
houses in the law limited its scope 
to places where a charge was made 
for lodging. This law was amended 
so as to include free lodging houses 


under its provisions. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey has _ placed 
Probation 


herself beside Massachu- 
System. 


setts in adopting effective 
methods of dealing with  crimi- 
nals. By an act passed by the 
recent legislature, and approved by 
the governor March 23, the proba- 
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tion system has been made a part 
of the penal laws of the state. The 
effort to secure the adoption of this 
system has extended over the last 
four years. Largely through the 
efforts of the state charities aid 
association, a commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject 
of penal reform. The commission 
reported to two successive legisla- 
tures, and bills were introduced 
providing for the probation  sys- 
tem, the indeterminate sentence, 
and a_ state board of parole. 
These failed of passage in the leg- 
islature of 1897, were reintroduced 
and passed both houses of the legis- 
lature of 1898, but did not receive 
the governor’s signature because of 
It remained 
for Judge J. Franklin Fort to win 
the honor of drafting the bill for the 
probation 


an error in engrossing. 


system which has now 
become a part of the law of the state. 
Judge Fort is the presiding judge of 
the criminal courts of Essex county, 
holding their sittings in Newark. 
Since his appointment he has been 
anxious that something should be 
done to prevent the development of 
vouthful lawbreakers and first of- 
fenders into habitual criminals. He 
made a study of the question, and 
spent several months in Europe dur- 
ing the past summer examining sys- 
tems in use there. The New Jersey 
act, of which he is the author, is 
carefully drawn and very satisfactory. 
The author himself considers it su- 
perior to the Massachusetts law, and 
rather wonders that so thorough- 
going an act should have escaped 
the eyes of the politicians. 
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The act provides that the judges 
of the court of general quarter ses- 
sions of the peace in and for each 
county of the state are authorized 
and empowered, if in their judgment 
the interests of justice will be pro- 
moted thereby, to appoint one 
officer to perform the duties of a 
probation officer. This officer is 
under the direction of the court 
named, and his duties are defined: 
When directed by the court he is 
carefully to inquire into the antece- 
dents, character, and offense of 
every person arrested for crime within 
the jurisdiction of the court appoint- 
ing him. The act further provides 
that in case the record of any person 
convicted of crime shall in the 
judgment of the court so justify, it 
shall be lawful for the court, instead 
of imposing the penalty provided by 
the law for the offense, to suspend 
sentence, and to order the person so 
convicted to be placed on probation 
under the care of the probation 
officer. The court is empowered to 
establish rules and regulations for 
the government of the probation 
officer and of convicted persons 
committed to his care. 

Any person convicted of crime 
and released upon probation who 
shall violate the conditions of his 
probation, or who shall reengage 
in criminal practices, or become 
abandoned to improper associations 
or a vicious life, may, by order of 
the court, be taken into custody and 
sentenced for his original offense, 


and the time elapsed between the 


period of his release upon probation 
and his rearrest shall not be reckoned 
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as a part of his term. It provides, 
however, that no person shall be so 
taken into custody or sentenced or 
re-sentenced under this act for any 
offense for which he may have been 
released upon probation after a 
period of three years has elapsed 
from the date of his original convic- 
tion. 

The probation officer, in the 
execution of his official duties, is 
given all the powers of a constable 
under the laws of the state. His 
compensation is to be fixed by the 
court appointing him, and paid from 
the treasury of the county upon a 
voucher approved by the judge of 
the court. With regard to addi- 
tional probation officers in any 
county, the act provides that in any 
county of the first or second class 
the said court may, the consent of 
the board of chosen freeholders 
thereof having first been obtained 
by resolution, appoint as many 
assistant probation officers, not ex- 
ceeding three, one of whom may be 
a woman, as may be needed to carry 
out the purposes of this act. It is 
within the power of the board of 
chosen freeholders to fix the com- 
pensation of the probation officer 
where more than one shall be 
appointed. 

It will be noted that the act is 
permissive, not mandatory. This is 
especially wise at the time of the 
first introduction of the system into 
the state. It makes it possible and 
necessary for those in each county 
desirous of seeing the system adopted 
to undertake an educational move- 
ment in advocacy of the system. It 


is a trite saying that no law has any 
value that is not supported by the 
intelligence of the people. The evi- 
dent duty of those interested in 
penal reform throughout the state is 
to undertake, each in his own county, 
this educational work. The appoint- 
ment of the probation officer by the 
judge of the criminal court of each 
county is a practical guarantee that 
the system will be kept free from 
politics. While additional probation 
officers are provided for, there must 
be sufficient belief in the system 
to persuade the board of chosen 
freeholders to take action in the 
matter. 


A second act approved 
Deferment of 


Fines, DY the governor March 


23, makes it possible for 
the courts having criminal jurisdic- 
tion to allow misdemeanants to go 
at large while paying fines. The act 
provides that whenever any person 
shall be convicted of a misdemeanor 
and shall be sentenced to pay a fine 
therefor, it shall be lawful for the 
court to permit the condemned to 
go at large with or without bail for 
a definite time or until such fine 
shall be paid. If before or at the 
end of such definite time such fine 
shall be paid, the bail shall be dis- 
If default shall be made 
in paying such fine within the time 


charged. 


fixed by the court, or within the 


time to which the court may from 
time to time extend it, then the 
court may order the defendant 


into custody to serve the sentence 
imposed as if he had been originally 
committed at the time of the im- 
position thereof. 
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NEW YORK 


The investigating com- 
State ’ 2 - 
Industrial Mittee appointed by the 
School 


examine 
for Girls. 


legislature to 


into the 
management of this institution, 


extraordinary 


already discussed in the REVIEW, 
prepared a bill which was_ intro- 
duced in the assembly March 20, 
and is now a law. The new law 
does not differ radically from the 
old. Changes are made in the 
Under the old 
law the management of the school 


board of trustees. 


was in the hands of a board of 
trustees consisting of six members, 
while there was a board of lady 
managers of the same number, who 
acted chiefly in an advisory capacity. 
Under the new law there will be 
five men and four women on the 
board having an equal voice in 
the management of the  insti- 
tution. Under the old law pro- 


vision was made for the appoint- 


ment by the board of trustees of a 
“matron or superintendent.” In 
the new law the designation is 
“superintendent,” and in_prescrib- 
ing the powers and duties of the 
superintendent this officer is referred 
to as “he.” It is said that probably 
a man will be selected for this 
position, whose duties will be largely 
clerical or supervisory, while the 
practical reformatory work with the 
girls will be in the hands of a 
woman acting under him. This 
may mean a political berth for a 
party worker. 

Another feature of the new law is 
the evident purpose to fix responsi- 
bility upon the board of trustees for 


any laxity in management. It pro- 
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vides that one or more of the 
trustees shall visit the home at least 
once every two weeks. A record of 
these visits shall be kept in the 
books of the superintendent. The 
trustees shall meet at the home at 
least once a month, and once in 
every three months the home in all 
its departments shall be thoroughly 
examined by them and a report 
thereof signed. This report, accom- 
panied by a complete financial re- 
port, shall be submitted to the 
governor. The name of the insti- 
tution is changed to “the state 
home for girls.” 

A bill similar to the 


The 
State Reform above was introduced in 


“ for the assembly March 5, 
oys 

affecting the state reform 
school for boys. The name is 
changed to “the state home for 
boys.” The number of trustees is 
reduced to six. Other changes in 
the law relate mainly to the duties 
of the trustees to keep close watch 
over the management of the insti- 
tution. 

The “ Eyler investigation” has at 
least resulted in this good to New 
Jersey. It has called the attention 
of the public to the responsibility 
of trustees in the management of 
institutions, and this recognition of 
responsibility is apparent in the 
new laws. It remains with the 
governor to enforce this responsi- 
bility. 

NEW YORK. 

The legislation of the 123d ses- 
sion of the legislature, ending April 
6, while comparatively limited in the 
number of bills passed affecting char- 
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ity, was none the less important, 
notably so because of the character 
of one or two measures marking a 


new. departure in the policy of the 


State. 
dienes One of the first bills to 
County receive favorable consid- 
Almshouse. : 
eration was Assemblyman 
Walrath’s, providing that the super- 
intendent of the poor of Montgom- 
ery county shall be the keeper of the 
almshouse. It will be remembered 
that at last year’s session the contract 
system which had so long obtained 
in the care of the powr of this county 
was abolished. Assemblyman Wal- 
rath’s measure was a logical result of 
the legislation of 1899 and is in 
line with the general policy of alms- 
house administration prevailing 
throughout the state. 
Houses NC OF the chief causes of 
of Refuge the unpleasant notoriety 
for -Women. : ° ° 
which the house of ref- 
uge at Hudson gained during the 
past year arose from lack of a prop- 
er classification of its inmates. 
Heretofore, many women, convicted 
of felony on short-term sentences. 
have been sent to the reformatories 
at Hudson and Albion. Because of 
the brevity of their stay, as well as 
on account of the character of their 
benefit was 


offense, permanent 


scarcely possfble. Such a policy was 
in fact directly contrary to the pur- 
pose of these institutions, it being 
well understood that they were in- 
tended for first offenders whose sen- 
tence is of sufficient duration to give 
them the benefit of the special train- 


ing afforded by these reformatories 
Senator Thornton’s bill, which now 
constitutes chapter 114 of the laws 
of 1900, repeals that section of the 
penal code whieh permitted a wom 
an convicted of felony to be sent to 
a reformatory for women, when the 
sentence was less than one year. By 
the operation of this law, a disturb 
ing element will be removed from 
the population of houses of refuge 
and reformatories for women. 
Tuberculosis, / OF two sessions of the 
legislature the establish 
ment of special hospitals for the 
treatment of pulmonary tubercu 
losis has been a prominent subject 
of discussion. Last year the agita 
tion resulted in the passage of the 
Henry bill, ‘tan act to allow cities of 
the first class to establish, equip, and 
maintain outside of their corporate 
Mmits and with the approval of the 
state board of health, hospitals for 
the regular treatment of the disease 
known as pulmonary tuberculosis.” 
The cities affected by the measure 
have thus far failed to take advan 
tage of the permissive powers of the 
bill. Dr. Henry this year intro 
duced a measure of similar purpose 
but more definite in its terms. This 
bill directed the corporation counsel 
of New York city, at the request of 
the board of health, to proceed to 
acquire title to Jand outside the cor 
porate limits of New York city as a 
site fora hospital for the treatment of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and further 
directed the comptroller, also upon 
the request of the board of health, 
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to issue corporate stock not exceed- 
ing $350,000 in value for the pur- 


chase of said site and the erection of 
buildings thereon for the purpose 
Mayor Van Wyck, how- 
ever, after the adjournment of the 
legislature, returned the bill unap- 
proved, thus effectually killing the 
measure for this year. 


indicated. 


AState As a further result of the 


Hospital for anti-tuberculosis 
Consumptives. 


move- 
ment, the legislature was 
asked to establish a state institution 
for the treatment of tuberculosis in 
its incipient stages. The bill for 
the creation of such a hospital, as 
originally introduced at this session, 
called for an appropriation of $200,- 
000. This sum over-weighted the 
measure and if adhered to would 
have defeated it. The assistance of 
the governor was invoked, and un- 
doubtedly as a result of his interest in 
the matter the bill, with the appro- 
priation reduced to $50,000, was 
passed on the eve of adjournment. 
The arguments presented against 
the measure upon the floor of the 
assembly, where the opponents of 
the bill rallied for a final protest, 
called attention to the dangerous 
precedent established by the proposed 
enactment. Analogy was drawn be- 
tween the state care of the insane 
and the policy of caring for an in- 
numerable multitude of persons 
Should 
the state once enter this untried and 


afflicted with tuberculosis. 
unlimited fiel4, no one might 
prophesy the end. The advocates 
of the measure, on the other hand, 


pointed out that all which the bill 
asked of the state was a site and the 
erection and equipment of buildings 
thereon; that the cost of mainte- 
nance of inmates would be distributed 
among the localities which availed 
themselves of the accommodations 
afforded; and furthermore, that it 
was not the intention ultimately to 
relieve local communities of the care 
of victims of tuberculosis, but rather 
to demonstrate the practicability of 
coping successfully by modern meth- 
ods with the disease. 

Stale Weepttat A further departure in the 
for Crippled way of state care of those 
ee suffering from bodily in- 
firmities is marked by the appropria- 
tion of $15,000 for the establish- 
ment of a state hospital for the treat- 
ment of crippled and deformed chil- 
dren in or near the city of New 
York. It was claimed by the friends 
of this measure that there are many 
poor children now neglected who 
will be benefited by the enactment of 
this law. The facilities for pro- 
longed treatment such as is required 
for this class of patients are said to 
be inadequate, and it is prophesied 
that the results of the policy will be 
an wtimate saving to the state 
through the increased economic effi- 
ciency of the beneficiaries. 

Soldiers arg “sSemblyman Platt, of 
Sailors’ Home Steuben county, secured 
oe ie passage of a bill 
intended to reduce the duties of the 
state board of charities with refer- 
ence to the State saldiers and sail- 
ors’ home at Bath to a minimum, 
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by limiting the jurisdiction of the 
board to visitation and inspection as 
defined by the constitution. This 
bill was signed by the governor on 
May 5, at the expiration of the 
thirty-day limit set for the approvalof 
measures after the close of the ses- 
sion. It is claimed for the measure 
that its intention is to remove from 
the veterans of the civil war the 
unmerited stigma of being the re- 
cipients of public charity. The op- 
ponents of the measure, however, 
argue that the organic law of the 
state defeats such a purpose, however 
laudable it may be, and that thg only 
practical effect of the bill will be to 
remove a present safeguard against 
abuses such ds have been recently 
found to exist. 


Appropriations | here have been the usual 
to State 
Charitable 


Institutions. tenance and improvement 


number of bills for main- 


of the state charitable institutions. 
There is an apparent tendency, how- 
ever, to scrutinize more carefully 
the items of expense that are charged 
to construction account or distrib- 
uted per capita Sor the support of in- 
mates. By the creation of the state 
hospital for consumptives and an- 
other for crippled children the num- 
ber of state charitable institutions 
will be increased from twelve to 
fourteen. The amount appropriated 
for the maintenance of the twelve 
existing state institutions, including 
the reformatory for women at Bed- 
ford, soon to be opened, is $1,018,- 
000, as against $1,022,500 in 1899. 


The sum allowed for construction, 


repairs, and other extraordinary ex- 
penses, including the two new state 
institutions, is $463,794.26, as com- 
pared with $459,462.69 appropriated 
for similar purposes in 1899. 

‘itis The absence of special 


of Special 
Legislation, 


legislation affecting the 
charities of New York 
city has been noteworthy and is to 
be accounted for by the passage last 
year of the Stranahan bill placing 
within the discretion of the board of 
estimate and apportionment of the 
city of New York future appropria- 
tions to local charity. At the recent 
session a few measures releasing 
rights to real estate or granting re 
lief from local assessments and taxes 
appeared. It would seem to be in 
line with the policy established by 
the Stranahan bill that the principle 
of home rule be applied to all such 
legislation. 

Mention has already been 
Attempted . s 
Legisiation. Made of an unsuccessful 

attempt to obtain legisla- 
tion providing for a hospital for con 
sumptives for New York city. Sev- 
eral bills were also introduced at the 
session as a result of the recent de 
cision of the court of appeals, where 
in the court by a vote of four to three 
reversed the unanimous opinion of 
the appellate division of the first de- 
partment, in which it had declared 
that the New York society for the 


prevention of cruelty to children 
is a charitable institution. The 


court of appeals held on the contrary 
that because of the police functions 
performed by this society it is not a 
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charity within the meaning of the 
constitution and the statutes. In 
consequence of this decision bills 
were introduced intended to deprive 
the New York society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children of 
the annual appropriation of $30,000 
from the city of New York. The 
unfairness of these measures was at 
once recognized, as well as the fact 
that they were in direct conflict with 
the Stranahan bill of 1899 making 
such appropriations discretionary 
with the board of estimate and ap- 
portionment. This proposed legis- 
lation therefore made no progress. 
There were three meas- 
Codification ‘ : 
Bill. ures however of quite a 
different character, the op- 
position to which was led by Presi- 
dent Gerry in person and_ proved 
successful. One of these was the 
bill introduced by the statutory re- 
vision commission and intended to 
codify, as a part of the state charities 
law, existing statutes relative to the 
duties of the state board of charities. 
This bill was opposed on the ground 
that it perpetuated alleged objection- 
able features in the present statutes 
What these 


brought out in the course of the dis- 


features were was 


cussion upon the proposed amend- 
ments to the state charities law and 
the membership corporations law. 

State In the course of the ar- 


Charities 
Law. 


gument in which the 

court of appeals declared 
the New York society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children not a 
charitable institution, Judge O’Brien, 


who wrote the prevailing opinion, 
found the reason for the present pol- 


icy of state visitation and inspection 


solely in a desire to safeguard the ex- 
penditures of public moneys. In 
other words, the original purpose of 
this policy, as interpreted by Judge 
O’Brien, was to protect the tax- 
payer rather than theinmates of char- 
itable institutions, 
ported. 
to the state charities law were pre- 


however sup- 


Accordingly, amendments 


pared, intending to make more ex 
plicit the application of the policy of 
public inspection to the various char- 
itable institutions of the state, wheth- 
er Or not in receipt of public moneys. 

The proposed amendments to the 
law, as originally drawn, met with 
considerable opposition on the part 
of certain private charities which 
claimed as a_ result of Judge 
O’Brien’s reasoning to be relieved 
from state visitation and inspection. 
It was maintained, moreover, that 
the state charities law of 1896 con- 
ferred upon the state board of chari- 
ties aright of supervision tantamount 
to management, control, and _ inter- 
ference. The state board on its part 
declared that the latter construction 
of the law was quite foreign to the 
spirit of the statute as interpreted 
by the general policy of the board. 
In order, however, to meet fairly 
those who objected to the supervis- 
ory authority which it was thought 
the statute conferred, the board ex- 
pressed its willingness that the word 
“supervision,” or its equivalent as 
applied to the private charities of the 
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state, should be entirely eliminated. 
The state charities law as_ thus 
amended received the indorsement of 
the state charities aid association, 
the charity organization society of 
New York, and of many of the fore- 
most philanthropists of the city of 
New York who had objected to the 
present law for the reason mentioned 
above. At the last moment further 
amendments were suggested, as there 
was good reason to believe, for the 
sole purpose of defeating the meas- 
ure, which object they successfully 
accomplished. 

ntianiai Certain amendments were 
Corporations proposed to the member- 


a ship corporations law in- 
tended to open the doors of societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to ehil 
dren to the visits and inspection of 
the state board. The amendments 
were vigorously opposed by the pres- 
ident of the New York society for 
the prevention of cruelty to children, 
and, although they were reported 
favorably by the committees of the 
senate and assembly to which they 
were referred, failed of passage. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


The state board of charity 
Inspection of 


z its predecessors have 
Aimshouses, 2d its predecessors have 


been in the habit of visit- 
ing local almshouses, chiefly on the 
ground of their being receptacles 
for the 
taining children. 


insane, and alsod as con- 
Their power to 
do so has never been quite clear, 
and the creation of the board of 
insanity, and the conferring upon 
it of under 


some of the powers 


which this visitation has been 
made, left the state board of char- 
ity’s power to visit almshouses 
still more in doubt. Such super- 


vision as has been exercised has 


been with little exception agree- 
able to the local overseers of the 
officials have re- 


peatedly availed themselves of the 


poor, and these 


advice of the board. In order to 
clear up the question of the board's 
powers an act was passed early in 
the present session — specifically 
authorizing it to visit and inspect 
all the 
and to report on their 


almshouses of the state, 
condition 
and management, with such sug- 
gestions and recommendations as 
may be deemed expedient. 


The state board of charity 
Protection of h 


aS or SO . i 2 b ae 
Sian is for some time been 


authorized to remove ille- 
gitimate infants under its di-ect 
custody from their boarding places 
when such removal seems to be 
necessary in order to preserve the 
infant’s life. A new law has been 
passed, entitled ‘‘an act to provide 
for the better protection of children,” 
which provides that the board 
through its agent may remove, take 
into its custody, or restore to the 
parents or guardian any child under 
the age of seven years maintained 
apart from its parents, and not cared 
If the board is refused 


entry to the building or room in 


for properly. 


which the child is kept, recourse may 
be had to a court of record, and ap 
plication may be made for a warrant 
authorizing the board to enter the 
building and investigate the condi- 
tion of the place where the child is 
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confined. Whoever hinders or ob- 
structs-the board in the execution of 
this duty, or receives a child without 
a permit from the board after notice 
from the board to that effect, is made 
punishable by fine, and upon a 
second conviction by fine or impris- 
onment. Another section of the act 
provides that the state board may 
apply to the proper court for the re- 
moval of the guardian of a child 
under seven years of age who may 
appear unsuitable for his trust. It 
is understood that this comprehen- 
sive advance in the policy of 


state supervision of children has 


been brought about largely at the 


instance of many of the private 


charities concerned. 


State Care ot | OF a number of years the 


Dependent state 
Children. 


board has recom- 
mended that all dependent 
children, z. ¢., those who have _ be- 
come a public charge because they 
are orphans or because their parents 
are too poor to maintain them, as 
well as juvenile offenders and neg- 
lected children, shall receive state 
care and support so far as the state 
board and each local board of over- 
seers of the poor shall together de- 
A bill to this effect is at 
the time of writing before the legis- 


termine. 


lature, with fair prospect of passage. 
The early effect of the bill would 
probably bring from’ five hun- 
dred to one thousand more children 
into the custody of the board, which 
already has worked out a successful 
It is 
provided that children in the care or 


system of care and oversight. 


custody of the board shall be placed 
in private families, provided that in 


case of illness, or change of place, or 
while awaiting trial they may be 
placed in any suitable institution. 
This latter section, during the dis- 
cussion of the measures before the 
house, was amended in a way en- 
tirely at variance with the previous 
policy of Massachusetts. The amend- 
ment provides that every child in the 
care of the state shall, as far as prac- 
ticable, be placed only in such family 
as is‘of the same religious denomi- 
nation or faith as the parents, or last 
surviving parent, of the child. 

Cita tine The state board of in- 
ofthe Sanity, in a special report 
Insane. to the legislature, already 
noted in the REVIEW, recommended 
that all the insane be cared for in 
state institutions and at state ex- 
This 


additional state provision for about 


pense. would necessitate 
nine hundred insane inmates of the 
state and town almshouses, in addi- 
tion to the acquisition of the Boston 
insane hospital, containing about 
five hundred inmates, and its con- 
version into a state hospital, and 
would involve the transfer of be- 
tween five thousand and six thou- 
sand persons from town to state 
expense. The report also recom- 
mended the establishment of a 
colony on a large farm to provide 
for the class of quiet, chronic insane 


capable of doing some work, who 


would thus enjoy greater freedom 


than is possible in the present insti- 
tutions, and live under conditions 
more nearly approaching home life. 
A bill embodying these propositions 
is at the time of writing still before 


the legislature, and has been favor- 
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ably reported on by the committce 


on public charitable institutions. 
It is widely supported by the medi- 
cal profession of the state, and by 
overseers of the poor of the cities 
and towns. 


A number of notable 


Unsuccessful 


measures which have been 
Bills. 


urged upon the present 
legislature have, after consideration 
First 
may be mentioned the bill providing 


and discussion, been rejected. 


that the jails and houses of correction 
now maintained by the several coun- 
ties shall be maintained and con- 
trolled by the state. This plan has 
been noted 


REVIEW, and though it has failed of 


several times in the 
passage for several successive years 
will doubtless continue to be urged 
upon the people of the state until it 
succeeds. An attempt was made to 
secure the establishment of a new 
reformatory in the eastern part of 
the state, where special provision 
should be made to receive boys in 
aze above the reform school limit 
(fifteen years), and such other per- 
sons under thirty-five years of age 
as would be benefited by such an 
institution. The institution pro- 
posed would have stood between the 
Lyman school for boys and the 
Concord reformatory for men. The 
measure was advocated by the Mas- 
sachusetts prison association, the 
state board of charity, the Boston 
trustees for children, the children’s 
aid society, and many private indi- 
viduals, but was reported unfavor. 
ably. 

A bill was introduced abolishing 
the recently established separate de- 


partments, of the city of Boston,— 
for the care of children, paupers, 
offenders, and the registration de. 
partment,—and to establish in their 
place a charities and correction de- 
partment charge and 
officer. The 
opposition to this change was so 


under the 
control of a _ single 
vigorous that the member intro. 
ducing the bill asked to have it re. 
ferred to the next general court. 
Other bills of interest, at the time 
of writing still before the legislature, 
are: one forbidding imprisonment 
in dark cells in any penal institution 
of the commonwealth, except the 
state prison; two authorizing the 
extension and perfection of the pro- 
bation system, as already mentioned 
in the REVIEW; a bill to abolish the 
death penalty; and one providing 
for the completion of the system of 
playgrounds already inaugurated in 
the city of Boston. This last bill is de- 
pendent probably on the success or 
failure of tne bill to increase the tax 
limit of Boston. Another bill pro- 
poses to exempt Spanish war vet- 
erans from the operations of the 
civil service law; still another is for 
the establishment of an additional 
hospital for consumptives. An effort 
was made to place call firemen in 
the city of Boston on the regular 
force. This bill would have sensibly 
impaired the civil service system, 
and was vetoed by the governor. 


OHIO. 


The seventy-fourth session of the 


general assembly, which adjourned 


April 16, was not prolific of legisla- 
tion affecting the charities of the 
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state. Several important bills were 
left upon the calendar, the closing 
hour of the legislature being devoted 
to the usual scramble in passing 
local measures rather than in consid- 
ering general legislation. 
A bill that 


having passed the senate 


failed after 

Children. 
was that providing for the appoint- 
ment by the board of state charities 
of a state agent to facilitate the plac- 
ing of children from county homes 
in private families. This law was 
modeled largely after the Indiana 
law. The adjournment of the legis- 
lature somewhat earlier than had 
been anticipated and the considerable 
opposition of some of the private 
institutions for children prevented 
this bill from becoming a law. 

\n important amendment to the 


existing law in reference to the sup- 


port of children was enacted, by 
which it becomes a felony for the 
father of any child under sixteen 
years of age, or the mother, when 
charged with the support thereof, to 
refuse or neglect to support such 
child, or children, or to abandon 
them, or to neglect or refuse to pay 
to the trustees of children’s homes 
the reasonable cost of keeping such 
child or children in said home; pro- 
vided, always, that the parents are 
able to pay for such support either 
by having means, or through per- 
sonal services, earnings, or labor. 
Two other important 


Prison = measures failed of pass- 
Reform 


age on account of their 
late introduction,—one providing for 


the suspension of sentences for mis- 
demeanants, and the appointment of 
probation officers, copied after the 
Massachusetts law ; the other amend- 
ing the parole law of the state as now 
applied to the state reformatory. In 
reference to the latter it may be noted 
that two years ago the legislature 
enacted a law under which the man- 
agers of the reformatory were given 
authority to grant absolute release 
to prisoners serving sentences in the 
reformatory. This law virtually 
amounted to placing the pardoning 
power in the hands of the managers 
and under it quite a number of 
prisoners have been released. The 
probability is that this feature of the 
law is unconstitutional, but however 
this may be, the effort to remedy the 
situation by legislation this year 
failed to go through. 

Two years ago, at the 
oa time of the codification 

of the Ohio poor laws, the 
legislature enacted a section pro 
viding that on or after June 1, 1900, 
no insane or epileptic persons should 
institu- 


be maintained in county 


tions. This was done with the ex- 
pectation that the state would appro- 
priate liberally for the erection of 
cottages at some of the older hospi- 
tals, and complete as speedily as pos- 
sible the partly finished hospital at 


Messillon. 


however, failed to make any large 


The finance committee, 


provision for increased accommoda- 

tions for these two classes, necessi- 

tating on that account a postpone- 
> 


ment of the date. The state is still 
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required to assume the care of the 
insane and epileptics, the date being 
merely postponed to June I, 1903. 


IOWA. 


Perhaps the most impor- 
State 


Supervision tant measure passed bythe 
ofthe Insane. eneral assembly of Lowa 
was the placing of all county and 
private institutions of the state 
wherein insane persons are kept 
under the supervision of the board of 
control of state institutions. There 
has been more or less agitation of 
county and state care of insane in 
lowa as well as elsewhere, and the 
provisions of the new law, which is 
patterned somewhat after that gov- 
erning the insane hospitals in New 
York, are hoped to combine the 
desirable features of both state 
and county care, so that it 
may be posstble to receive any 
benefits that may be derived 
from the county care of chronic cases 
as well as the care of acute cases in 
state institutions. The general feat- 
ures of the bill provide that all 
county and_ private institutions 
Wherein insane persons are kept shall 
be placed under the supervision of 
the board of control. It is made the 
duty of this board to visit, through 
one or more of its members or other 
persons appointed by it, every private 
and county institution wherein in- 
sane persons are kept. The first of 
these visits shall be made immedi- 
ately, and shall be renewed at least 
twice annually thereafter. The first 
visit is specially for the purpose of 


determining the condition of pa- 


tients and of the equipment for their 
care. Patients are to be allowed to 
converse privately with the visitor, 
and complaints are to be taken cog- 
nizance of. The board is author- 
ized to adopt rules and regulations 
touching the care and treatment, and 
to make orders in relation to insane 
patients kept in these institutions. 
If any institution fails, neglects, or 
refuses to comply in all respects with 
the rules of the board, the board is 
authorized to remove all insane per- 
sons kept in the institution at public 
expense to the proper state hospital, 
or to some private or county institu- 
tion for the insane that has complied 
with the rules prescribed. The ex- 
pense of such removal and_ subse- 
quent care of patients is to be paid 
out of public funds and charged 
against the offending county. The 
board is also authorized to institute 
proceedings for the release of any 
person who may seem to it to have 
been illegally restrained. 

When any violent or acute case of 
insanity is found in a private or 
county institution, whose chances of 
recovery or whose humane care could 
be better provided at a state hospi- 
tal, the board is authorized to re- 
move such patient to a state hospital. 
On the other hand, when the board 
finds any patient in a state hospital 
who has become chronic, or who 
would be likely to do as well in a 
county or private institution, it may 
order the county to which the keep- 
ing of the patient is chargeable, to 
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remove him to some county or priv- 
ate institution which has complied 
Such 
removal is, however, safeguarded by 


with the rules of the board. 
certain restrictions. Counties which 
have no proper facilities for caring 
for insane patients are authorized 
to provide for them at approved in- 
stitutions of other counties. 

Another significant bill is 


Industrial 


Reformatory, that establishing the lowa 


industrial reformatory 
for females, to be established at 
\namosa, the site of one of the state 
penitentiaries. The reformatory will 
not be deemed a part of the peniten- 
tiary, but will avail itself of some 
of the extensive buildings and plant 
of that institution. The necessity 
for the institution has arisen from 
the difficult problems in the care of 
female offenders in connection with 
the industrial school for girls at 
Mitchellville. There seems to be an 
immediate need for an institution 
where the female offender need not 
be branded with the stigma of being 
a convict, and yet where a much 
more rigorous discipline could be 
maintained than at the industrial 
school for girls. The act provides 
that any girls who may now be com- 
mitted to the industrial school at 
Mitchellville may in the discretion of 
the district court be committed to 
either the industrial school or the 
new reformatory, provided, how- 
ever, that no girl under nine years of 
age shall be committed to either the 
reformatory or the industrial school. 
Any woman or girl over fourteen 


years of age, an inmate of the indus- 
trial school, who is found to be so 
unruly or incorrigible as to be detri- 
mental to the welfare of the school 
may be, after investigation by the 
board of control, transferred to the 
reformatory. The board of control 
has power to order the discharge or 
parole of girls confined at the re- 
formatory, discharge or parole being 
a reward for good conduct or profi- 
cien¢y in studies and excellence in 
work in the industrial department. 


In an effort to solve some 
Soldiers’ 


eee of the difficulties of man- 


aging the state soldiers’ 
home, the assembly has passed an 
act providing that when soldiers who 
are members of the home are twice 
courtmartialed for offences against 
the rules of the home relating to 
intoxication, or are twice convicted 
of other offences, they shall be re- 
quired to deposit all their pension 
money with the commandant, who 
shall send one-half of it to dependent 
relatives of the pensioner, and shall 
retain the remainder until the inmate 
shall be discharged. 
The question of contract 
Convict . 
Labor, labor has caused consider- 
able discussion this win- 
ter. A contract was let by the state 
board of control last year for the 
employment of about fifty convicts 
at the Fort Madisonstate penitentiary 
for the manufacture of pearl buttons. 
Some of the politicians of the state 
fearing that this employment of con- 
vict labor would be a bad move for 
the republican party, began an agi- 
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tation to secure legislation prevent- 
ing the employment of convict labor 
in the manufacture of this article. 
The original movement was to pre- 
vent their employment in any indus- 
try that would involve competition 
with free labor, but this was not 
successful. The work of the con- 
victs at the penitentiary at Anamosa 
has been for the past twenty years 
one of construction of buildings and 
incidental work thereto, such as 
quarrying of stone. This being now 
about completed, the state board last 
year entered also into contracts for 
the employment of some fifty con- 
victs in the manufacture of butter 
tubs. This item was likewise spe- 
cifically included in the bill prevent- 
ing the employment of convict labor. 
As the existing contracts have many 
years yet to run, the present legisla- 
tion amounts to nothing more than 
prohibiting this board from employ- 


ing more than the present number 


of convicts in the manufacture of 
these specific articles. 

The code of Iowa _ pro- 

Paroles. yices for the parole of 

convicts on certain con- 

ditions by the governor of the state. 


This power heretofore has been exer- 


cised by him in a limited way only. 


At the request of the present gov- 
ernor, an additional clerk has been 
provided for his office in order to 
extend his exercise of this power of 
parole, it being his theory that 
this will operate for good with 
the criminal classes. The — pur- 
pose is to grant paroles in such 
cases as show themselves to be 
meritorious and will promise good 
results, and the duty of the depart- 
ment is to keep in close touch with 
the movements of the prisoners so 
paroled, so that the governor may be 
fully advised as to the result of his 
work, and that such paroles may be re- 


voked asarenot proving satisfactory. 
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TRUANCY: CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


BY ELLIOT 


The gravity and significance of 
truancy as a factor in our education- 
al problem is not adequately recog- 
nized. The truant frequently gen- 
erates the criminal. Truancy begets 


vagrancy, and vagrancy, larceny. 
Kighteen per cent of 180 truants ex- 
amined in Massachusetts had com- 
mitted petty crimes. Truancy in 
ninety-eight per cent of these cases 
led to vagrancy. In every reform 
school there is a large per cent of 
the uneducated. In Elmira, for in- 
stance, the percentage of those who 
neither read nor write is eighteen 
per cent, while the complete illiteracy 
of these inmates’ parents is thirteen 
per cent; forty-four per cent read 
and write with difficulty, while for 
their parents the corresponding  per- 
centage is 
(1898). 


twenty-six per cent 
Contrast with this the per- 
centage of illiterates for New York 
state, 5.22 per cent (for males) ; for 
New Yorkcity,6.46 per cent ( Males, 
census of 1890). Fourteen per cent 
of the inmates of the reformatories 
Atlantic 
neither read nor write. 


of the north states can 
The com- 
plete illiteracy for the males of cor- 
responding age in the same states is 
slightly less than five per cent. I have 
observed, too, that the average age 
in the school rooms of juvenile re- 
visited in Massachu- 


form schools 


177 


I 


Ne 


DOWNING. 


setts, Connecticut, New York, Mich- 
igan, and other states, is much high- 
er than in corresponding grades of 


public schools. It is further found 


that the reform schools of many 


states where truant schools also exist 
been in- 


Statis- 


contain many who have 
mates of the truant school. 
tics covering two years in a New 
York reformatory showed that fif- 
the 


mitted during that time had _ pre- 


teen per cent of inmates ad- 
viously been inmates of the truant 
school, and that thirty-six per cent 
had been inmates of some restrain- 
ing institution. 

In the Elmira reformatory, it is 
to be noted, a large per cent of the 
ignorant are native American born, 
and experience in reform-school 
work has shown that there are large 
numbers of children who escape en- 
tirely from our school system. In 
1895, 24,000 children were refused 
admission to the Connecticut schools 
because of inadequate accommoda- 
tion. A few years ago the capacity of 
the schools of New York city was 
less than the total number of school 
children, as given by the census, by 
50,000, actually forcing the children 
to remain out of school; and yet, at 
this time, the truant school had less 
than fifty inmates. In spite of com- 
pulsory education, less than three- 
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fourths of those who are of school 
age attend school (Census of 1890). 
In Illinois, for instance, the total 
number of children of school age 1s 
1,500,000. Yet the total number in 
school is less than a million. Such 
figures are somewhat deceptive, as 
“school age” has a different signifi- 
cance in different states. We shall 
be within safe limits, however, if 
we state the number of absentees as 
one-sixth of those required by law 
to attend school. 

What are the causes of this whole- 
sale truancy? Inadequate accom- 
modation is a temporary cause in 
Where 


facilities are provided, we at first as 


some of our large cities. 


cribe as the cause some inherent an- 
tagonism in the child to school work 
and discipline. But the experience 
of superintendents of truant schools, 
as expressed in reports, is, in the 
majority of cases, that the truant is 
not a sufficiently abnormal child to 
afford adequate explanation of his 


truancy. I shall have occasion later 


to show that in some communities 


where the school system is at its 
best, truancy does point to abnor- 
mality. In general throughout the 
country it does not. 

One major cause is neglect, a 
cause itself a compound of many 
factors. This may be occasioned by 
partial or full orphanage, intemper- 
ance, temporary sickness, desertion 
of parents, temporary business nec- 
essity, or mere incompetency and in- 
difference. That parental neglect is 


1 See ‘‘ The relief of needy truants,” H. B 


a prominent cause in juvenile delin 
quency is demonstrated by the fact 
that when such delinquents are 
placed out in proper home surround 
ings, their delinquency disappears. 
Instances are the successful reform 
work accomplished by the Lyman 
school for boys, in Massachusetts. 
the New York children’s aid society, 
and other similar institutions, by 
this placing-out method. This cause, 
parental neglect, may be assigned 
for the presence of boys in the re 
form school in fully ninety per cent 
of the cases, the other ten per ‘cent 
being accounted for by a criminal 
environment. 

Occasionally such neglect seems 
almost a necessary result of a par 
ent’s impoverished condition and 
the struggle for bare existence. The 
child may be inadequately clothed or 
nourished and, through shame or 
weakness, be incapacitated for school 
attendance or proper attention. Such 
conditions have been met by charita 
ble organizations rather than by the 
school boards.‘ Thus, the chil- 
dren’s aid societies of some of the 
cities, and other charitable societies, 
have established schools in the most 
impoverished districts, and draw to 
them children who were, before 
their establishment, schoolless. These 
societies provide the pupils with suit 
able clothing, and at ‘least one solid 
meal a day, thus enabling them to 
attend. 

This policy is not a wise one. It 
demonstrates a flaw in our educa 


. Merwin, in the REVIEW, vol. ix, pp. 287-96 
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tional system—a lack of co-opera- 
tion between schools and charities. 
It is certainly a mistake to make the 
public schools an almoner of cloth- 
ing and food. Equally is it a mistake 
for a private charity to assume the 
work of the public schools, relieving 
the public-school board of a respon- 
sibility which they have no right to 
delegate. A co-operation of the 
two, each in its proper function, is 
Let the 
public schools assume all the educa- 


both wise and _ possible. 


tional facilities and responsibilities, 
but let charity see to it that every 
child in need is provided proper 
clothing for attending school, and 
proper nutrition so that he may 
study effectively. 

However parental carelessness 
may be occasioned, it is a factor 
which must be taken into considera- 
tion, in the effective treatment of 
truancy. If it amounts to defiance 
of the state’s demand that its 
coming citizens be educated, then 
the state should deprive _ the 
parent of the child’s guardian- 
ship and itself see that the child 
is educated. Frequently, how- 
ever, the parent is well intentioned, 
but, understanding a child’s dis- 
position little, uses measures to 
stimulate school attendance which 
have the opposite effect. Here some 
sympathetic, intelligent person, with 
a talent for gaining the child’s con- 
fidence and good will, might act as 
advisor and friend and keep it in 
school in spite of parental careless- 
ness, and, at the same time, exert 


a very desirable influence in the 
child’s home. 

Let the truant officers of a city be 
selected with reference to such a 
function. They are now regarded 
merely as special police. ‘Cheese 
it: de cop!” greets the truant officer 
as well as the brass-buttoned raider 
of a game of craps. Make them pro- 
bationary officers, as Massachusetts 
and other states do officers for delin- 
quent youths. Let such officers be- 
friend the child who is reported for 
truancy by an investigation of his 
environment, with a view to deter- 
mining the cause of truancy and the 
means of its removal. He may di- 
rect the boy or his family, if in need, 
to such charities or social organiza- 
tions as his wide experience shall 
dictate is wise. [f such friendly 
counsel and assistance fail, the truant 
school is a last resort. 

That parental carelessness is not 
the sole factor, is demonstrated by 
the fact that many children, even of 
eminently careless parents, attend 
school with the utmost regularity. 

The inefficient teacher is undoubt- 
edly a prominent factor. An ex- 
ceptionally bright or backward pupil 
loses interest in his school work and 
becomes troublesome. The bright 
lad accomplishes his tasks rapidly 
and the unwise teacher allows him 
unemployed time to make mischief; 
or the backward boy does not re- 
ceive the necessary personal at- 
tention and becomes discouraged, 
spending his time, too, in mischief, 


rather than study. In anxiety to 
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be rid of the troublesome pupil, the 
teacher frequently degrades or pro- 


motes unjustly, until the pupil finds 


himself where he can not compre- 
hend the work that is done, and con- 
sequently losesallinterest. Theschool 
becomes a bore, and he skips it with 
regularity. We may not, however, 
always blame the teacher, when the 
difficulties are largely those of the 
school system in which she labors. 
We have so thoroughly imbibed 
the idea of graded schools that we 
have neglected some of the advan- 
tages of an ungraded system. We 
can not grade a group of pupils on 
our mathematically exact lines of 
division without doing injustice to 
some of the children. For the dull 
pupil, as well as for the bright, when, 
by their traits, they become indiffer- 
ent, we need the ungraded system, 
so that each pupil may have the de- 
sired amount of personal instruction. 
It is, of course, the object of the 
truant school to correct truancy, by 
giving this individual attention. But 
the truant school means imprison- 
ment, and imprisonment in youth 
begets indifference to prison. Bet- 
ter far to give the boy who is in- 
clined to lose interest in his school 
work the necessary instruction in 
an ungraded room in his own school- 
house, than to wait until the indif- 
ferent child is become a_ truant, 
and then to remove him from his 
school and home and place him un- 
der restraint in a semi-reformatory 
institution. In the treatment of 


truancy, therefore, three things 


seem to the writer essential, given 
in the order of their importance: 

1. An ungraded room, with the 
best teaching talent available, in 
every city school. This is already 
accomplished in some cities. 

2. Some city ordinance, or better 
still, state legislation, whereby neg 
ligent parents may be compelled to 
relinquish the guardianship of their 
children; some responsible person to 
be appointed in their place to see 
that the child is given the oppor- 
tunity of attending school, properly 
nourished and clothed. 

3. However perfect our system of 
prevention may be, it is presumable 
that a small class will still persist as 
truants. For these, a truant school 
should be maintained. With the 
first two points established, however, 
it is probable that such a_ schcol 
would neither be large nor expen- 
sive, and, furthermore, that it would 
contain only those children who were 
truants through some inherent ab- 
normality. We should thus  suc- 
ceed in separating the abnormals 
and placing them under conditions 
favorable to treatment as such. 

We find the school attendance in 
Massachusetts is really two and a 
half times the school population. 
This means that pupils are in school 
beyond the age prescribed by law 
and for longer times per year than 
the law requires. The school sys 
tem is there probably as perfect as 
anywhere in this country. The par- 
ents are appreciative of the value of 
an education for their children. The 
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truant is comparatively infrequent, 
and when he does occur, his truancy 
is the expression of an abnormality 
that needs only development to pro- 
duce the criminal. He is found to 
be smaller and lighter than the aver- 
age regular pupil, and to exhibit 
those peculiarities of disposition and 
form which are found in common in 
the vagrant, the juvenile delinquent, 
and the adult criminal ; peculiarities, 
however, which do not mark an ab- 
normal type, as they do not any one 
or more occur constantly. “They 
are, in the majority of. cases, only 
the results of neglect, or of improper 
nutrition, or of both these causes 
combined,” and of congenital weak- 
ness." 

The truant school, as also the re- 
formatory and the prison, is a nec- 


essary evil; necessary because our 


educational system is imperfect. 
While it may be Utopian, at present, 
even to dream of society without 
prisons and reformatories, we cer- 
tainly can see the possibility of at 
least decreasing very greatly the 
need of the truant school by the ap- 
plication of preventive measures. 
Such a school, when established, 
should be founded with an intelli- 
gent appreciation of its aims, its 
tasks, and the best methods of their 
accomplishment. In the first place, 
the boy is not sent to the truant 
school as punishment for truancy. 
In the vast majority of cases, he is 


not primarily to blame. He is a lad 
with a distaste for school, a disre- 
gard for parental authority, and a 
possible physical, mental, and moral 
deterioration,—all traits acquired 
through the carelessness and ignor- 
ance of others. The truant school 
must discover and make good these 
defects. It must not be a prison. 
Therefor it is desirable to locate it 
in the country, to make possible safe 
restfaint without bars and bolts. A 
school within easy walking distance 
of the city, where a boy may elude 
detection in its crowded streets, must 
be walled; one in the country is 
practically safe without walls, as an 
escaped lad is noticed on the coun- 
try roads and returned before he 
gets far. Our best reformatories 
are now so located and conducted. 
In addition, the country location is 
less costly, and land is readily avail- 
able for gardening—a pursuit appre- 
ciable in its results of fresh vegeta- 
bles. In the language of Pestalozzi, 
too, “The care of a garden is the 
greatest fount of moral education 
that can be given a child.” 

The course of study must be laid 
down with a comprehension of the 
fact that truancy is occasioned us- 
ually by lack of interest. If the 
school appeals to the child and se- 
cures its real interest, nothing can 
keep it away. Truancy will be 
permanently cured only when the 


child’s interest is revived. We must 


1 See L. W. Kline, ‘‘ Truancy”, Pedagogical Seminary, vol. v, pp. 381-420; Dr. Ales. 
Hrdlicka, ‘‘ Anthropological investigations on a thousand inmates of the New York juvenile 
asylum,” 1898; year book of the New York state reformatory, 1898, p. 117. 
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make education attractive, not com- 
pulsory. 

We must see that no physical ail- 
ment is producing irritation, and 
consequent ability to apply the mind. 
A thorough physical examination, 
by an experienced physician, should 
be made on the entrance of each boy. 
[ recall a case of vagrancy which be- 
gan in truancy, where school had be- 
come a bore, because study was al- 
ways accompanied by headaches, due 
to defective vision easily remediable 
by glasses. These supplied, the boy 
at once became an interested student. 
In another instance, an irritable, ill- 
tempered lad, who was a constant 
source of annoyance because of his 
uneasiness and apparent lack of 
power of application, became, after 
circumcision, a quiet, easily man- 
aged boy, progressing rapidly in his 
school work. Such instances might 
be multiplied. 

Interest that will not revive by 
contact with books may frequently 
be secured through the fingers, in 
the shop. It has been proven in 
many schools that the introduction 
of manual training reduces truancy. 
The introduction of other elements 
of interest to make the school most 
effective must be left to the versatile 
superintendent. On_ his_ interest, 
wisdom, and personal influence de- 
pends the success of the school. 

Last, and of most importance, is 
a Wise management. Control of the 
school should be vested in the board 
of education, or else the board con- 


trolling the children’s institutions, 
preferably the former. A compe- 
tent, trustworthy superintendent 
should be secured, and then held re- 
sponsible for the management of the 
school. Let him be a professional 
educator, and treated as such. The 
board of trustees should pass on the 
purchase of supplies, contracts for 
repairs, general appropriations, such 
matters as concern the business af- 
fairs of the school, and should for- 
mulate the general policy; but on the 
methods of individual treatment, the 
studies prescribed, and educational 
supplies, let the superintendent be as 


free and as responsible as the super 


intendent of a hospital in handling 


his patients, the board of trustees 
being careful to avoid dictation as 
much as the board of managers of 
a hospital to their hospital superin- 
tendent regarding remedies he 
should prescribe in the treatment of 
his patients. 

Then let such salaries be paid tothe 
subordinates as shallenable the super- 
intendent to secure good employes. 
The work of an effective corps of 
teachers can be wrecked by a few 
low-minded employes. Give the 
superintendent full power of dis- 
charge of emploves, that they may 
feel themselves responsible to him. 

With a truant school so equipped 
and managed, and with preventive 
measures adopted in the schools as 
outlined, the problem of truancy 
with its ensuing crime will be much 
simplified. 
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RELIEF AND CARE OF THE POOR IN THEIR HOMES.’ 


(AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY OI 


BY EDWARD 


IV—PRIVATE RELIEF. 


With the rise of more populous 
towns in the early half of the century 
and the consequent increase in the 
number of families for whom spe- 
cial relief of one kind or another 
seemed necessary, there sprang up 
naturally a number of private char- 
itable agencies, each, as a rule, giv- 
ing special attention to some par- 
ticular class of needs. Among these 
were some intended for particular 
nationalities, as, for example, the 
German society of New York, or- 


ganized in 1784, similar societies 


organized in Baltimore in 1817 


and in Boston in 1847; the French 
benevolent society of New York, or- 
ganized in 1809, and that of Balti- 
more in 1854; the Scots charitable 
society in Boston in 1657; St. An- 


drew’s society of New York, found- 


ed in 1756, and one of the same 


Synopsis of paper: 
i. Public relief. 
ii. The Quincy report, 1821. 
i. The Yates report, 1824. 
Private relief: 
Associations for improving the condi- 
tion of the poor. 
Relief by churches. 
Relief for special classes and condi- 
tions. 
Relief by individuals 
Special agencies. 
Employment bureaus. 
Day nurseries. 
Savings. 
Dispensaries. 
State boards of charity 
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name in Baltimore in 1806. Others, 
however, were intended for widows 
or for other particular classes of de- 
pendents. The widows’ society in 
Boston was started in 1816, and in 
the “year following there was or- 
ganized the Boston fatherless and 
widows’ society, both intended prim- 
arily for protestants. The society 
for the relief of poor widows with 
small children in New York city was 
organized in 1798. In Boston num- 
erous special trust funds are still 
administered by the overseers of the 
poor, some of which date from the 
last century, although others have 
been added in recent years. 

By the year 1840 there were over 
thirty relief-giving societies in the 
city of New York. These associa- 
tions were instituted “‘on the princi- 
ple of providing for particular 
classes of the indigent, which united 
v. The charity organization movement 

Investigation. 

Co-operation. 

Efficiency of help. 

No direct relief. 

Registration. 

Volunteer visitors. 

The district committee 
vi. Present principles of relief adminis. 

tration: 

Relief and vagrancy. 

Widows with children. 

Relief in emergencies. 

The shiftless father 

Widowers with children 

Single women 


Orphans. 
Momentary relief. 
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moral objects with relief of physi- 


cal want.”! An informally consti- 
tuted committee in the winter of 
1842-3 made a careful examination 
of the situation, the conclusions of 
which were stated by the committee 
as follows: 

First. Thatthe want of discrimina- 
tion in giving relief was a funda- 
mental and very prevalent defect in 
most of these schemes of charity. 
They had no adequate arrangement 
by which it was possible to learn the 
character and condition of ap- 
plicants. Of course, no sound 
judgment could be exercised in dis- 
tributing aid; and the societies be- 
ing subjected to constant imposition, 
large sums were so misapplied as to 
create more want than they relieved. 

Second. The societies were found 
to act independently of each other, 
which was another very fruitful 
source of evil. For as there was 
no concert of action or reciproca- 
tion of intelligence between them, 
they were ignorant of each 
other’s operations, and artful 
mendicants so turned this ig- 
norance to their own advantage as 
often to obtain assistance from many 
of the societies at the same time, 
without detection. The most un- 
deserving, consequently, received 
the largest amount of assistance, 
and were thus encouraged in dis- 
solute and improvident habits; while 
the better class of the needy not only 
obtained less aid, but often far less 
than their necessities required and 
the benevolent would have bestowed, 
provided such a knowledge of their 
character and circumstances had 
been possessed, which a better sys- 
tem would have conferred. 


Third. They made no adequate 
provision for personal intercourse 
with the recipients of alms at their 
dwellings, nor for such sympathy 
and counsel as would tend to en- 
courage industrious and virtuous 
habits and foster among them a 
spirit of self-dependence. In short, 
the final and prospective end of all 
true charity was generally unat- 
tained by them, inasmuch as, in ad- 
dition to other defects, they failed 
to provide for the permanent physi- 
cal and moral improvement of those 
their alms relieved. 

Fourth. The inquiries of the com- 
mittee also embraced the legal pro- 
vision for the poor, which resulted 
in the conviction that no form of 
public charity which has not espe- 
cial reference to the removal of the 
causes of pauperism, can fail to in 
crease its amount; and it appeared 
equally certain that no such _ pro- 
vision could embrace all the objects 
of private benevolence or supersede 
its efforts; and after the laws had 
done their utmost, an immense work 
would = remain — unaccomplished, 
which could not be effected by iso- 
lated individual exertions. 


The agent of the committee, Mr. 
Robert M. Hartley, visited Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other 
cities, and by correspondence in this 
country and abroad attempted to 
gather information that would be of 
use in inaugurating a better plan. 
It appears, however, that he con- 
sidered these visits entirely profitless, 
and that the system which he subse- 
quently put into operation was elal- 
orated out of his own mind. * 


1First annual report, association for improving the condition of the poor, p. 14. 


*Memorial of Robert M. Hartley, p. 187. 
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The new 
Associations : 7 ‘ 
for Improving Which resulted immedi- 


yeroor aim ately from the work of 


organization 


this committee, the New 
York association for improving the 
condition of the poor, deserves spe- 
cial attention, not only because 
its foundation marks an_ epoch 
in the creation of valuable literature 
on the subject of preventive charity, 
but because in the practical details 
of organization it formed a model 
upon which many similar associa- 
tions in America and Europe have 
been formed. It is an interesting 
coincidence that the foundation of 
this association and the appearance 
of its early reports, discussing with 
much vigor and insight the princi- 
ples underlying the new movement, 
should have taken place just at the 


middle of the century. Within five 


years following there were published 


a number of extremely valuable re- 
ports, tracts, declarations of princi- 
ples, and suggestions for visitors, of 
exactly the kind that would be most 
likely to prove useful to other so- 
cieties desiring to take similar ac- 
tion. In the language of Mr. Hart- 
ley’s biographer : 


The design of the association was 
to advance the social, moral, and ma- 
terial interests of large masses of 
the community, by united effort em- 
bracing the whole city, through the 
operation of a system which, so far 
as possible, would provide for ex- 
isting difficulties, avoid unknown 
evils, and secure beneficent results. 
It contemplated escaping the evils 
inseparable from isolated and inde- 


pendent exertions, through the unit- 
ed and concerted action of a gen- 
eral organization, hoping thus to 
diminish the chances of imposition, 
to ascertain the exact amount of 
charity each individual received, 
and to secure its judicious distribu- 
tion. Moral means were also to be 
employed, from the fact that no 
other would be adequate to produce 
the results which the condition of 
the indigent required. It contem- 
plated likewise preventive rather 
than -remedial measures. It was 
primarily and directly to discoun- 
tenance indiscriminate almsgiving, 
to visit the poor at their homes, to 
give them counsel, to assist them 
when practicable in obtaining em- 
ployment, to inspire them with self- 
respect and self-reliance, to incul- 
cate habits of economy, industry, 
and temperance, and, whenever ab- 
solutely necessary, to provide with 
such relief as should be suited to 
their wants. Such was the plat- 
form upon which the association 
proposed to build; and such were 
the aims it thoughtfully set before 
it. 

The following clear and definite 
rules were laid down for the guid- 
ance of visitors: 


1. To regard each applicant for 
relief as entitled to charity, until a 
careful examination proves the con- 
trary. 

2. To give relief only after a per- 
sonal investigation of each case, by 
visitation and inquiry. 

3. To relieve no one excepting 
through the visitor of the section in 
which he lives. 

4. To give necessary articles, and 
only what is immediately necessary. 

5. To give what is least suscepti- 
ble of abuse. 
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6. To give only in small quanti- 
ties in proportion to immediate need ; 
and of coarser quality than might 
be procured by labor, except in 
cases of sickness. 

7. To give assistance at the right 
moment; not to prolong it beyond 
the duration of the necessity which 
calls for it; but to extend, restrict, 
and modify the relief, according to 
that necessity. 

8. To require of each beneficiary 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors 
as a drink; of such as have young 
children of proper age, that they be 
kept at school, except unavoidable 
circumstances prevent; and to ap- 
prentice those of suitable years to 
some trade, or send them to service. 
The design being to make the poor 
a party to their own improvement 
and elevation, the willful violation 
or disregard of these rules shall de- 
bar them from further relief. 

9. To give no relief to recent em- 
igrants having claims on the com- 
missioners of emigration, except in 
urgent cases for two or three days, 
or until that department can be in- 
formed of such cases, when the re- 
sp msibility of this association 
towards them shall cease. 

10. To give no aid to persons 
who from infirmity, imbecility, old 
age, or any other cause are likely to 
continue unable to earn their own 
support, and consequently be per- 
manently dependent, except in ex- 
treme cases for two or three days, 
or until they can be referred to the 
governors of the almshouse. 

11. To discontinue relieving all 
who manifest a purpose to depend 
on alms, rather than on their own 
exertions, for support, and whose 
further maintenance would be in- 
compatible with their good and the 
objects of the institution. 


12. To give to those having 
claims on other charities, a card di- 
recting them thereto, which indi- 
cates thereon why such relief was 
refused by the association; also a 
card, the duplicate thereof, which 
the member should require the ap- 
plicant to produce, when he affirms 
that the association has denied him 
relief. 

It will be seen that the association 
did not undertake to aid those who 
were entirely and permanently 
dependent, nor, unless in very ex- 
ceptional circumstances, those who 
were permanently but not en- 
tirely dependent and who were in 
receipt of public outdoor relief. 
There seems to have been disappoint- 
ment in the operation of the twelfth 
rule, since in an address by the sec- 
retary to visitors in the year 1847 
he was compelled to admit that ‘‘un- 
fortunately, as our own experience 
will attest, though there are numer- 
ous charitable organizations in the 
city, few have been found of much 
practical use to this association.” 
This was regarded as proof that the 
association was filling a place in the 
systematic charities of the city which 
was filled by no other, but was not 
to be regarded as a reason for aban- 
doning the practice of refusing to 
give assistance to those who were 
clearly the proper beneficiaries of 
other existing agencies. 

More interesting, however, is the 
confident belief of the secretary that 
after excluding permanent paupers 
and dependents properly belonging 


to other agencies, 15,000 persons in 
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New York city remain in whole or 
in part dependent for subsistence 
upon gratuitous relief, and that each 
of these “has a distinct mark set 
upon him by Providence or his own 
character, which mark clearly indi- 
cates the department to which he 
legitimately belongs, or the source 
from which he should derive relief.” 
The mark which visitors of the 
association were asked to recognize 
as indicating their own poor was the 
possibility of elevating the moral 
and physical condition of the appli- 
cant. Those who could not be ele- 
vated were not to have relief. Fur- 
thermore, visitors were to bear in 
mind that there were practical lim- 
its to the amount of care and atten- 
tion which they could give, and the 
constitution was interpreted to allow 
relief only to those whose moral and 
physical condition will be improved 
by the amount of relief and atten- 
tion which the visitor in the proper 
discharge of his duties would be able 
to bestow. As if to emphasize the 
importance of this discrimination, 
visitors are told that “their recollec- 
tions will confirm the declaration 
that every exposition of our objects 
which has been given to the public, 
whether in the visitor’s manual, the 
annual reports, or other documents, 
enforce and illustrate these as the 
fundamental objects of the associa- 
tion.” 

In sharp contrast with this class 
were to be placed those bearing the 
“corporation mark; that is, those 
who should be helped by the public 
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authorities in the almshouse or 
otherwise. The association refused 
to dignify public support by calling 
it charity, and did not hesitate to say 
that ‘‘the present system of outdoor 
almshouse relief is one of the most 
productive sources of pauperism in 
the city.”’ The association enrolled 
a large number of volunteer visitors, 
who became not only its almoners, 
but also its agents in the work of 
personally improving the moral and 
physical condition of the families 
with which it had to do. Remon- 
strance was often necessary to pre- 
vent these visitors from relaxing ef- 
forts at moral reform and calling in 
the discredited system of relying en- 
tirely upon almsgiving. The visitor 
is constantly enjoined that it is his 
duty to send all who bear the mark 
of the corporation to the almshouse 
commissioner for relief, when the 
responsibility of the association 
towards such families ceases. 
Although — the 


aware of the danger of allowing its 


association was 


energies to be absorbed by outside 
special enterprises and_ refrained 
from undertaking certain reforms to 
which it would have been inclined, 
it was, nevertheless, active in sev- 
eral directions besides the supplying 
of material relief. Most important 
among these was the agitation for 
improved dwellings, the first fruit of 
which was the “report of the com- 
mittee on the sanitary condition of 
the laboring classes of the city of 
New York, with remedial sugges- 


tions,” published in 1853. This re- 
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port contained definite recommenda- 
tions for legislative action, as well 
as an appeal to capitalists and own- 
ers of real estate to embrace the op- 
portunity before them and to take 


‘ 


advantage “of the singular privilege 
of becoming benefactors of the poor, 
with pecuniary advantage to them- 
selves.” It appeared that most of 
the new tenement houses were on so 
contracted and penurious a scale, 
that they were actually inferior to 
many of the old buildings whose 
places they supplied, that vice and 
pauperism were perpetuated by such 
causes, the almshouse and prisons 
supplied with recruits, and the city 
burdened with taxes for the support 

In conclusion, the 
that the 


legislation recommended would in- 


of dependents. 


report denies more strict 
terfere with the rights of property- 
holders or with the rights of ten- 
ants; emphasizes the educational in- 
fluence of more sanitary regulations 
upon the laboring classes; and ex- 
presses the belief that many of these 
are more alive to their privileges than 
has been generally supposed; and 
that, so far from thwarting endeav- 
ors to promote their health and 
cleanliness, they will render every 
possible assistance, for they will dis- 
cover that their own best interests 
are promoted by all those measures 
which are calculated to improve 
their sanitary condition. 

The association inaugurated the 
plan of collecting cast-off clothing 
for distribution the 


among poor, 


and also of providing for the wise 
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distribution of broken victuals by 
registering the names of such resi- 
dents as were willing to give only to 
families sent by the association. 
The plan of loaning stoves was in 
force for several years. There was 
constant effort to repress vagrancy 
and street begging, and the educa- 
tional work of the association ex- 
tended to the circulation of tracts 
containing directions about food and 
drink and their preparation, and 
warning against intemperance and 
other vices. Many thousand copies 
of a twelve-page pamphlet entitled 
“the 


and Poor Richard’s famous broch- 


economist” were circulated, 
ure “the way to wealth” was also 
published as a tract by the associa- 
tion—with, however, several append- 
ed extracts from Proverbs and Ec- 
clesiastes, calculated to supply what 


was regarded as a want of religious 
feeling and sentiment in the original. | 


After 


recommendations for and against an 


careful examination of the 
employment bureau, it was decided 
in 1850 not to enter upon this field, 
but to continue the policy of urging 
removal to the country upon all those 
who were unable to find employment 
in the city. 

The New York 
improving the condition of the poor 


association for 
has remained the chief general re- 
lief society of the city, and in the 
fifty-seven years of its existence has 
taken an active part in many useful 
reforms and social improvements. 
It has been instrumental in organiz- 
ing a large number of charitable in- 
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stitutions and societies for special 
objects not included within its own 
original scope. 

In several other cities, relief asso- 
ciations were started within a few 
years after the foundation of the 
New The Balti- 
more association for improving the 
the 


York association. 


condition of poor dates from 
1849; the Boston provident associa- 
tion from 1851, and the Chicago re- 
lief and aid society from the 


autumn of 1857. <Although the 
Chicago society adopted a different 
name, it was undoubtedly indebted 
directly, or through the influence of 
other societies which had copied the 
plan, to the New York association 
for improving the condition of the 
poor for many of its leading feat- 
ures. This is shown most clearly 
in the general rules of the society, 
which follow at most points the 
rules of the parent organization. 
At first, volunteer visitors were em- 
ployed by the Chicago society, but 
this was soon found unsatisfactory, 
and paid visitors were employed. 
A division of the city into districts 
was, however, continued in Chicago 


New 


York city both the territorial sub- 


and in Baltimore, while in 


division into districts and the em- 
ployment of volunteer visitors were 
eventually discontinued. 
Among the originators of the 
provident association of Boston were 


Rev. Dr. Ephraim Peabody and the 


Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. The 
territorial limits established at the 
1**One of Boston’s great charities,’ in the 
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outset have never been extended. 
Its principal objects, as stated in a re- 
cent brief paper by Mr. Edward Froth- 
ingham, the present general agent,’ 
were to endeavor to elevate the char- 
acter and improve the condition of 
the poor, and to suppress street beg- 
ging. 

The city was divided into twelve 
districts and these were subdivided 
into 170 sections; each section hav- 
ing its volunteer visitor whose busi- 
ness it was to visit, to investigate, 
and, if necessary, to relieve all fam- 
ilies who were referred to them by 
subscribers through whose contri- 
butions the association was support 
ed. With the early annual reports 
were published a directory contain 
ing a list of the streets of the city 
and carefully prepared directions 
to both subscribers and_ visitors. 
The latter, of whom there were at 
no time many over one hundred, 
were expected to send monthly re- 
ports of their experiences to the 
general agent at the central office. 
After 1880 this system was changed. 
The volunteer visitors were found 
difficult to control; many lacked 
judgment; most of them were ex 
travagant, and often neglected to 
forward their monthly _ reports. 
Capt. A. G. Goodwin, who was for 
twenty years the general agent, 
used to say that the visitors often 
gave him more trouble than the ap- 
plicants. So the volunteers were 
gradually allowed to drop off, their 
places being filled by paid visitors. 
At the present time the visiting and 
aiding of the poor are entirely in 
the hands of trained agents, who 
make visiting their business and do 
nothing else. The wisdom of 


> Prospect Union Review for March 6, 1895. 
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changing the volunteer system to 
paid experts is thought to be dem- 
onstrated by the saving to the asso- 
ciation of many thousands of dol- 
lars. The worthy poor are said to 
be better cared for and a check is 
given to imposition and fraud foer- 
merly so prevalent. The associa- 
tion has in its service three of these 
paid visitors, each assigned to a par- 
ticular district. 


Mr. Frothingham considers that 
experience has proved beyond ques- 
tion that great relief agencies, such 
as the overseers of the poor (who 
have charge of public outdoor re- 
lief in Massachusetts ) and the prov- 
ident association, can do their work 
far more expeditiously, economic- 
ally, and safely with a small body 
of trained visitors than through a 
large number of inexperienced vol- 
unteers. This conclusion, he asserts, 


does not apply to a society like the 


associated charities, which visits and 
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investigates, but does not relieve, and 
in the prosecution of whose work 
volunteer visitors are indispensable. 
In the year 1871 the Chicago re- 
lief and aid society had an expe- 
rience such as has probably never 
fallen to the lot of any other or- 
ganized charity of Europe or Amer- 
ica. This was the task of receiving 
and disbursing within a period of 
about six months the sum _ of 
$5,000,000 for the relief of suffer- 
ers from the Chicago fire. In a 
large volume of 440 pages the so- 
ciety has published a statement of 
the steps taken and the methods 
adopted for discharging the excep- 
tional trust thus imposed upon it. 
“This conflagration,” says the re- 
port, “in the amount of property de- 
stroyed, and in the number of people 
rendered homeless and dependent, is 
without parallel in the history of 


ancient or modern times.” 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY, Baltimore. 
(April.) 
How to Deal with the Insane. 
Runge.) 


(Edward C. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocioLoGy. Chicago. 
(May.) 
A Neglected Principle in Civic 
(James H. Hamilton.) 
Advocates municipal theatre and opera as a 
means of cultivating the community spirit. 


Reform, 


IgI 


Street Railway Employés in Paris, (Ed- 
mund J. James.) 
Their treatment as conditioned by municipal 


regulations. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. Boston. 
The Municipal Voters’ League of Chicago. 
(Edwin B. Smith.) 
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CATHOLIC WorLD. New York. (May.) 
Js Profit Sharing Justifiable? (Leopold 
Katscher.) 


CeNTURY. New York. 
Latitude and Longtitude among Reformers. 
(Theodore Roosevelt.) 
CHARITY ORGANISATION REVIEW. London. 
(April.) 
Housing and Health. 
Statement going to show that London at- 
mosphere is not, and can not be made, health- 
ful. The only solution of its housing prob- 
lem is to drive the people into the suburbs 
and the country. 
The Cost of State Pensions, 
See editorial, page 147. 
Problems of the Poor Law: 
Relief. 
A study based on the twenty-eighth annual 
report of the local government board, 1898-9. 


the 


Cost of 


Commons. Chicago. (February 28.) 
Opportunity in Factory Towns. (J. P. 
Gavit.) 

The social settlement as an offset to the 


deadening monotony of the machine oper- 
ative’s life. 


Gunton'’s MAGAZINE. New York. (May.) 
The City History Club of New York. 
(Charles B. Todd.) 


The study of municipal history among chil- 
dren, and excursions to historic places, asa 
means of developing consciousness of public 
duty and responsibility. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY ReEcorD. Hartford. 
(May.) 
Church Federation. (A. T. Perry, A. L. 
Gillett, Walter Laidlaw, and others.) 

A study of the church federation movement 


in England and America. 


INDEPENDENT. New York. 
The Ethical Sideof Trade Unionism, (Ed- 
ward W. Bemis.) (May 3.) 
A defense of trade unions. 


MacMILLAN’s. London. (May.) 
The Future of the Negro. 
Low.) 

Increase of manufacture, bringing northern 
and foreign blood to the south, will change 
political and economic conditions. Spread 
of intelligence will result among negroes, by 
contact with whites who are not traditional 
enemies. 


(A. Maurice 


MunicipaAL AFFAIRS. New York. (March.) 
Public Services, (Cutting, Maltby, Myers, 
Coler, and others.) 
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Municipal ownership and public franchises, 
with recent experiences in New York, Am- 
sterdam, Glasgow, Syracuse, Milwaukee, 
and Boston, 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. Boston, (May.) 
The Founding of Small Hospitals, (George 
W. Shinn.) 
Small hospitals in Massachusetts. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. San Francisco. (May.) 
California's First Vacation School, (Eva 

V. Carlin.) 
An Oakland experiment incidentally afford- 


ing an interesting glimpse of a western 
‘*city wilderness.” 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. New York 
(May.) 
Zhe Negro Since the Civil War. (N.S 


Shaler.) 
An optimistic review of the changes since 
the war. 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF EcoNomiIcs, Boston, 
(May.) 
Public Employment Offices in the United 
States and Germany, (E. L. Bogart.) 
State employment bureaus not very success- 
ful in America. 
The Housing Problem 
(E. R. L. Gould.) 
Advocates state or municipal commissions of 
inquiry ; state building code applicable to 
large cities; inspection for overcrowding as 
in Glasgow ; suburban proprietorship. The 
better understanding of economic onportu- 
nity in building improved tenements is the 
best promise for the future. 


tn Great Cities. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. New York. (May.) 
Proportional Representation in Belgium. 
(John R, Commons.) 
Gives tables showing result of last New 
York city election if conducted on the pro- 
portional system. 
The Present Epidemic of Bubonic Plague. 
(Reuben D. Silliman.) 


Account of the epidemic in Honolulu. Pro- 

tective measures taken at seaports. 

SOUTHERN WORKMAN. Hampton. (May.) 
The John F. Slater Fund, (J. L. M. 


Curry.) 
A million dollar endowment for bettering the 
educational Opportunities of negroes. 
Negro Education in the West. 
Grisham.) 
The Twelfth Census and the Negro Prob- 
lems. (W. E. B. Du Bois.) 
Suggests a social study of negro problems, 
based on census returns, by a special com- 
mittee of twenty-five, similar to the com 
mittee of fifty on temperance. 


(G. N. 
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